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Note 


translation o£ the Tractatus Pohttcus and of the selec- 
tions from the Tractatus TheologiCO-FoUttcus employed 
m this volume is that of R H M Elwes, Bohn’s Philosophical 
Library, Chief Works of Benedict dc Spinoza, London, 1883 
The courtesy of George Bell and Sons of London in permitung 
the use of this translation is gratefully acknowledged Unless 
otherwise indicated, quotations from the other writings of 
Spmoza are drawn from the Elwes translation 
A few changes have been made in the translation of Elwes 
Here and there a word or phrase has been altered, and on 
occasion the Latm has been inserted m parentheses in the text, 
or has been given in foot-notes With respect to Elwes’s foot- 
notes, some have been omitted, some retained without change 
or extended, and others replaced Spinoza’s own notes (in the 
Tiactatus Theologtco-Pohttcus) are mdicated by giving his 
name in parentheses at the end of each The Latm insertions 
have been drawn from the Gebhardt edition of the Opera 
The purpose of this volume is to provide under one cover 
the body of Spmoza’s writings on political philosophy It ap- 
peared impracticable to include the whole of the Tractatus 
Theologico-Pohttcus Portions of this work, however, are in- 
dispensable to the story of Spmoza’s political thought, and 
selections from this tractate are therefore included The trac- 
tate serves a two-fold purpose in certain chapters and portions 
of chapters, Spinoza deals with matters ^of genuine political 
import, in the remainder of the work, he is concerned prima- 
rily with a literary criticism of Scripture, with the interpretation 
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NOTE 


of Hebrew history aod the religious content of Scripture. This 
criticism of Scripture and these interpretations may be re- 
garded as consequences, applications, and illustrations of Spi- 
noza’s political thought — of his metaphysical, ethical, and po- 
litical philosophical ideas Only those portions of the Tractatus 
Theologico-PohUcus in which Spinoza is dealing with political 
theory have been selected for inclusion in this volume In view 
of the importance of Spmoza’s notion of faith, of the distinc- 
tion between faith and philosophical thought, and of the proper 
content of the umversal rehgion, the preface has been reprinted 
and extended by a note contaming lengthy citations from 
Chapter XIV These selections from the Tractatus Theologtco- 
Pohttcus, added to the Tractatus PoltUcus, thus provide vir- 
tually everythmg written by Spinoza on pohtical theory 
The editor desires to express his obligation to Dr W S A 
Pott, President of Elmira College, for a number of helpful sug- 
gestions To my colleagues Mr L M Hammond and Mr W 
S Weedon I am indebted on this as on so many other occa- 
sions To Mr Iredell Jenkins, duPont Research Fellow m Phi- 
losophy in the University of Virgima, I owe thanks for re- 
lieving me of the burden of proof-reading 
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Introduction 


Nature, the State of Nature, and the State 

I 

I 'HE T^actatus Theologico-Pohttcus is justly regarded as a 
document of the first importance m the establishment of 
the Higher Criticism The larger portion of the work is mdeed 
a document of this character But Spmoza’s attempt to study 
Scripture as literature is really mcidcntal to his main purpose, 
as Its sub-title indicates Here is a fact of the utmost signifi- 
cance The problem of political philosophy, so Spinoza evi- 
dently thinks, cannot receive an unambiguous treatment until 
the nature and function of religious behcf shall have been 
determmed And this, in turn, depends upon an estimate of the 
real purport of Holy Writ Accuracy of estimate can be attained 
only when the scriptural documents themselves are studied in 
their own terms, independently of the fund of tradition spring- 
ing from this religious literature The teaching of the docu- 
ments themselves, as distinguished from the dogmatic and the- 
ological structures anchored upon them, must be discerned 
The sacred wntmgs must be viewed apart from mstitutional 
interests and the accretions of history In the TT-P the 
Jewish-Christian “revelation” is studied It is obvious, how- 
ever, that Spinoza’s point of view and purpose would apply in 
prmciple equally to all religions and thar sacred lore 

The basic problem of political philosophy is that of Author- 
ity or Sovereignty The medieval age bequeathed to modernity 

xm 
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precisely this problem of authority — m the field of science and 
philosophical speculation, in religion and theology, and in 
political theory The vast attempt at synthesis associated with 
the name of St Thomas Aquinas — despite its continued influ- 
ence within the modern intellectual tradition — was not accepted 
as a defimtive solution The political and religious turmoil of 
the Age of the Reformation, togedier with the revival of 
Platonism and the mtensification of the scientific movement, 
inevitably centered Spinoza’s attention upon the problem To 
distinguish religious belief from dogma, positive or sacred 
theology from rational theology, the individual as possessed 
of religious convictions from religious institutions and organi- 
zations, the content of a universal religion from the content 
of the various historical religions, the attitudes and activities 
dictated by religious belief in its purity from the consequences 
of scientific and theological speculation — all of these, in Spi- 
noza’s view, must precede a direct treatment of the political 
problem Only by accomplishing this preparatory work, given 
the total conditions of the age, could Spinoza attain his purpose 
of setting forth “That freedom of thought and speech not only 
may, without prejudice to piety and the public peace, be 
granted, but also may not, without danger to piety and the 
public peace, be withheld ” By this procedure alone, Spinoza 
believed, could he approach the problem of Authority and con- 
struct a rational politics 

The State represents a prmciple of authority For Spinoza, a 
dual sovereignty of Church and State would be an impossible 
conception The separation of Church and State is for him an 
unmtelligible phrase In so far as by “Church” is intended 
something institutional, some form of human organization 
with Its governing rules and authoritative governing body, 
there can be no Church at all save as an mcidental component 
of the totality of social orgamzation The State, however, is in 
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some sense coterminous with social organization In whatever 
sense a “Church” may legitimately exist, it lies under the 
authority of the State There is, accordingly, no legitimate 
problem of dctermimng the respective places of Church and 
State Rather, for Spmoza, this pseudo-problem is resolved mto 
a real problem, that is to say, the task of distinguishing re- 
ligion as such from its associated elements and then of deter- 
mining Its true function both in relation to and m separation 
from the State For Spinoza, then, a distinction must be drawn 
between religion in its genuine essence, on the one hand, and 
everything that may be comprised within the field of organized 
action and observance, on the other Religious faith must be 
defined in such a way as to prevent its confusion with the 
many elements with which it has been historically associated 
It must not be confused with the various historical expressions 
of religious insight, with their accompatiymg and merely his- 
torical details It must be kept apart from dogmatic formula- 
tion, from ecclesiastical organization It must be distmguished 
from its various historical institutional embodiments Finally, 
religious faith must be recognized ,as something wholly dis- 
tmguishable m principle from scientific and theological spec- 
ulation In a word, faith must be separated from religious 
institution, and religious belief from organized action It is evi- 
dently Spmoza’s convicDon that faith itself is essentially a 
matter of ethical illummation It is, moreover, his conviction 
that there is a smgle universal faith variously expressed in every 
historical religion This faith can be, so to speak, disentangled 
from what are really merely associated elements Faith, in this 
sense, would define the content of a universal religion Indeed, 
It should be possible to express such a content in a few words 
of universal acceptability All that lies beyond this is subject- 
matter for scientific and philosophical speculation It is there- 
fore wholly unnecessary for a State to place its power m sup- 
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port of one effort of speculative theology, just as it is wholly 
improper for the State to support one scientific hypothesis as 
against another In so far as this universal faith can be de- 
fined, and in so far as this faith is expressed in action, there 
can be no conflict between religion and the State The activities 
demanded by the universal rehgion must inevitably be accept- 
able to the State, and indeed cannot fail to be in essential har- 
mony with the ideal functions of the State There is, then, no 
place for a Church as a Power or Authority within the State, 
or coordinate with the State There can be no dominion within 
or alongside of the dominion of the State In the end, if Spi- 
noza^s thought be pushed to its ultimate conclusions, his politi- 
cal doctrine must become a Rational Theocracy 
The aim of religious faith is obedience, Spinoza reiterates 
This means the realization in action of a few fundamental 
ethical principles Beyond this, the State can have no interest 
whatever in the details of individual religious belief, as it can 
have no interest m the details of theological or scientific specu- 
lation It IS to be noted that Spinoza*s doctrine would not so 
much exclude as reduce to mere practical devices the details 
of religious institutional organization, the historical content of 
religions, and dogma These details must be regarded in a 
wholly pragmatic way Spmoza, one infers, might well recog- 
nize that the less enlightened would need the support of 
formula and institution So long as such supports are taken to 
have a merely practical value, they may well be tolerated by 
the State Ideally, universal religion, together with science and 
rational theology, would render unnecessary the precipitates 
of emotion and imagination in dogma and creed, in institution 
and dogmatic theology Given the limitations of humanity, 
however, dogma and creed and institution may be needed, 3ust 
as perceptive and perceptual imagmation, rather than, the intel- 
lect, are indispensable for the many 
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We must not conclude that Spmoza recognizes no limits to 
the authority of the State On the contrary, he perceives that 
there are limitations sprmgmg from two sources One set is 
defined by the structure of human nature and of nature as a 
whole The other limits have an ideal source The activities 
of men, since they occur within space and time, and are move- 
ments of matter, are subject to control by the exercise of 
superior force In metaphysical terms, a thing’s bemg is its 
power In a world of things, each thing asserts its bemg subject 
to the bemg of other things equally assertive of their existence 
Human beings are just so many things Human action, there- 
fore, IS controllable directly by the exertion of superior force 
It can be checked or deflected precisely as the movement of a 
stream of water can be checked or deflected All that is needed 
IS the employment of appropriate measures Granted this, how 
ever, there is a portion of human activity that escapes direct 
control Inner states or psychological conditions — ^passion, in- 
tellectual processes, mental attitudes, convictions — ^are not con- 
trollable m specifically determinate ways by external agencies 
It IS sensible to forbid by law this or that act expressive of the 
hate of one man for another Given the efficient exercise of 
force. It IS possible to prevent such acts, or at least to inflict 
punishment if they occur It is possible by public action to 
reward and to encourage by reward the performance of defined 
activities The motivation of these activities is not, however, 
directly governable It is foolish to declare by law that men 
should love one another, to forbid envy, hate, and greed, or 
to demand by law that a man should be convinced of this 
philosophical position, of that religion, or of one rather than 
another scientific generalization Thus nature and human na- 
ture — m a word, Nature — sets limits to the reasonable exercise 
of authority 

Such statements, it must be acknowledged, require serious 
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qualification Within limits not easily determinable, passion, 
attitude, thought process, and conviction are controllable In 
so far as environment is a factor in the organization of the 
inner life, in so far as physiological and similar factors are 
determinable of mental process, m that measure an oblique 
control IS feasible The exercise of authority may govern the 
press, the educational means and agencies, and an enormous 
variety of conditions that contribute towards the upbuilding 
of the self Propaganda, m an extended and complete sense of 
the term, is far-ranging in its mfluences The limits of control, 
of effective and defimtely guided control, by such means 
must remain uncertain The most thorough and dictatorial 
supervision of environment must reckon with the incalculable 
resources of human nature, with its spontaneities and unpre- 
dictable reactions* In any case such control is not merely indi- 
rect but external In the end its effectiveness is negative rather 
than positive The governors of a State, for example, may 
eradicate all of those influences that would make the citizenry 
specifically Christian rather than Mohammedan, or specifically 
Mohammedan rather than Christian It may well be doubted, 
however, whether the control of mind by governmental author- 
ity can ever be more than uncertain and haphazard 
However this may be, the natural limitations upon the gov- 
ernance of mind are reinforced, in an insuperable degree, by 
ideal demands It may be urged that, for Spinoza, the com- 
plete governance of individual mmds by the State is an im- 
possible task This is true, not for reasons of ignorance, physi- 
cal limitations, or lack of power, but for reasons of principle 
If the governors of the State fail to recognize the prerogatives 
of reason in the individual, the State is destroyed To invade 
mmd with alien power, to deny the integrity of the rational 
self, to withhold freedom of thought and speech, — this would 
be a denial of the life of reason itself, and the destruction of 
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the State The State and the Citizen are conjoint expressions 
of the Life of Reason Propaganda, in the vicious and extended 
sense of the term, is a denial of reason in the Citizen, and in 
consequence it contradicts the very idea of the State Where 
there are no Citizens, there cannot be a State In so far as the 
governors of the State violate the prerogatives of reason, in that 
degree the Citizen loses citizenship At the limit, the Citizen 
disappears and there remains a herd of bipeds, definable as 
human only in a biological sense At the limit, Society van- 
ishes, and the State is non-existent It is for this reason that 
Spinoza gives to the final chapter of the T T -P this tide 
“That in a free state, every man may think what he likes and 
say what he thinks The adjective “free^' is indeed redundant 

II 

Spinoza^s political terminology — ^to-day more frequently ridi- 
culed than understood — is characteristic of his age Beneath his 
usages, however, hes a metaphysics extraordmarily compact m 
expression and illimitable in vision It may be contended that 
Spinoza’s metaphysics was designed to support his ethical doc- 
trine It is equally sound to contend that Spinoza’s political 
philosophy, even though his terminology is shared by others, 
is a structure of ideas consistent with his metaphysics Many 
typical statements on the political theme, however, may aston- 
ish and mislead the reader who is unacquamted with the meta- 
physics His termmology, taken unguardedly, seems to express 
a morally ruthless and ofiensive attitude The unwary reader 
feels a marked contrast between the aspirations voiced in the 
first paragraphs of the Emendation of the Intellect ^ the lofty 
heights of the Ethtes, and the doctrme of right and power m 
the polmcal contexts The difficulties in understanding Spi- 
noza’s political doctrines cannot be easily dissipated, and ccr- 
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taialy not within the limits of an introductory note These 
difficulties, however, may be alleviated if their sources are 
recognized 

The similarities between the political philosophies of Spinoza 
and of Hobbes arc well known In the final analysis, these 
similarities may well mask ultimate divergencies reflecting 
metaphysical differences However this may be, Spmoza and 
Hobbes share a common fund of terminology Natural Right 
and Civil Right, the State of Nature and the State, the Com- 
pact or Contract with which the State comes into being — 
these and related expressions suggest a similarity of approach 
to the political problem But these terms are ambiguous, to 
the later reader they may obscure rather than illuminate the 
general mode of analysis pursued by Hobbes and Spinoza 
Two reasons for this may be assigned The first reason may 
be described as the reader’s failure to recognize the presence 
of two contexts or levels of discourse By the contrast and 
interplay of these two contexts the terminology receives intri- 
cate dcfimtion Unless these contexts are explicitly defined, 
the characteristic terms of Spinoza’s doctrine are systematically 
equivocal The second source of misunderstanding may be de- 
scribed as the apparent historical connotation of the termi- 
nology 

The language of Hobbes and Spinoza (and of Rousseau, for 
that matter) suggests an historical approach to the study of 
Society and the State The doctrine of the formation of the 
State by compact suggests a senes of historical tableaux Men 
first live m the State of Nature The State of Nature is a con- 
dition of war, the helium omnium contia omnes in Hobbes’ 
picturesque phrasing Then, after sufficient experience of this 
war, with an accumulation of wisdom born of perpetual con- 
flict, the State is formed Individual men, coming together, 
enter mto a mutual contract They surrender their Natural 
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Rights, transfer their Natural Right to the Sovereign, and so 
die State with Civil Right and Sovereignty comes into bemg 
Now It may well be doubted whether a Spinoza or a Hobbes 
was concerned with the history of humanity Historical tab- 
leaux, at best, could scarcely do more than serve an incidental 
purpose in an essentially analytic procedure Perhaps Spinoza 
and Hobbes deliberately adopted quasi-historical language as a 
literary device The student of Locke discerns a similar ques- 
tion with respect to the ‘origin* of knowledge If the reader 
of Spinoza and Hobbes be unwilling to concede that the his- 
toricity of terms was for them merely a device, no harm is 
done if the historical suggestions be neglected The essential 
procedure and thought of Hobbes, for example, is certainly 
more accurately grasped when the tableaux are laid aside The 
State of Nature, for example, is not the concept of a biological 
condition or stage m human evolution To ask whether men 
ever hved m a state of war of each against every other is 
really an irrelevant question The concept expressed in the 
phrase “the State of Nature** is functionally of extreme impor- 
tance The expression is intended to convey a concept definmg 
the limits of analysis The State of Nature may be taken to 
mean the condition of social disorganization In so far as 
society IS disorganized, m that measure men live in the State 
of Nature Since society is nowhere perfectly organized, every 
so-called historical State— Athens or Rome, the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, indeed, all of the ‘States* that have existed or now 
exist — are really hybrids Within them men have hved or now 
live simultaneously in the State of Nature and in the Civil 
State This suggests that the preceding dcfimtion of the State 
of Nature is madequate As defined by the essential doctrine 
of Spinoza and of Hobbes, ‘social dis-orgamzation’ is a con- 
tradiction in terms Society is organization where, then, there 
is disorganizaUon, there and m that measure society does not 
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exist, there and in that measure the State cannot be discerned 
The meamng of such statements cannot be wholly intelligible 
until the distinction of contexts to which reference was made 
above shall have been accomplished For the moment it must 
be urged that Society and the State, for Hobbes and Spinoza, 
mean organization — organization m a certain sense and at a 
certain level — or they mean nothing at all Granted this, it is 
clear that the State of Nature functions primarily m a negative 
sense It defines, by negation and abstraction, the meaning of 
Society, of life when veritably human Begmning with Society 
and the State, the State of Nature brings analysis to an end 
The war of each agamst all makes mamfest the significance 
of political and ethical obligation As analysis discloses what 
constitutes Society and the State, so analysis simultaneously dis- 
closes what does not constitute these — and this is the State of 
Nature 

The imaginative content ascribed to the State of Nature is of 
relatively little importance Whether it be portrayed as war 
or peace, as the uncontrolled expression of a ruthless selfishness 
or as a golden age of innocence expressmg a human nature 
uncontaminated by civilization, depends upon the view that 
may be taken regarding the psychological constitution of man 
Given Hobbes’s convictions concernmg the motivation of hu- 
man behavior, the helium omnium contra omnes is a singularly 
appropriate metaphor Given another view, it might well be 
utterly inappropriate In the language of Spinoza, the State 
of Nature corresponds to Human Bondage in the Ethics, the 
bondage that obtains when Reason is an instrument of passion 
and subserves the interests that are animal How men may pass 
from war to peace, from hate to love, from bondage to freedom 
— ^here Hobbes and Spinoza may differ But that men are men 
only in so far as this transition is accomplished — ^here there is 
a fundamental agreement 
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With this, however, we are directed towards the other 
sources of misunderstanding This was described as a failure 
to discern two contexts or levels of discourse The treatment 
of pohucal problems is marked by a continual shifting from 
one to the other context It is noteworthy that Spmoza himself 
has suggested the two universes of discourse withm which his 
thought moves In the fifth chapter of the Tiactatus Pohttcus 
he writes ‘When, then, we call that domimon best, where 
men pass their lives in unity, I understand a human hfe^ de- 
fined not by mere circulation of the blood, and other qualities 
common to all animals, but above all by reason, the true excel- 
lence and life of the mind ” “Reason/^ following the phrase- 
ology of the paragraph, denotes one of the two contexts Life 
defined by quahties common to all animals suggests the other 
The term “nature” more than any other conveys the systematic 
ambiguity generated by a movement from one context to the 
other 

In the language of the 'Ethics^ the contexts might well be 
designated as Bondage and Freedom For the reader unac- 
quainted with Spmozistic metaphysics, it may be simpler to 
describe the one context as scientific, the other as supra-sci- 
entific More specifically, the former might be called the um- 
verse of discourse pertaining to biological science, provided we 
give to biology an extended meaning If this be accepted, the 
contrasted context might well be described as supra-biological 
There is a difficulty, perhaps even a begging of the question, 
in using such designations The terms, it must be acknowl- 
edged, suggest a consistent systematic structure that science m 
general and biology m particular may not possess The science 
that we call ‘modern* — or sometimes, with eulogistic intent, 
merely ‘science’ — continually breeds reactions against its own 
dommant tendency This science has been charactenzed, in 
the mam, by a tendency to eschew teleological explanation 
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Final causes, purpose, are denied a functional r&le in the in- 
ventory and organization of the subject-matter Perhaps it is 
true that this denial has been more consistently proclaimed than 
observed Under various guises — within the distmction between 
structure and function, for example — teleological explanation, 
one suspects, has been surreptitiously employed The perennial 
conflict between the mechanist and the vitalist in biology sug- 
gests that neither the subject-matter nor the conceptual struc- 
ture of biology has been defimtely determmed Moreover, this 
conflict within biology is but a part of a more general struggle 
Descartes, who wished to define the basis and prmciples of an 
all-comprehensive science of nature, provided an organized 
statement of the characteristic drive of modern science But the 
Cartesian complement to — or rather, the basis of — a umversal 
mechanistic science was a rational theology In the development 
of modern science, the Cartesian and Spinozistic bases were for- 
gotten In consequence, the term 'natural science’ suggests a 
consistency scarcely justified by its procedure and the formula- 
tion of its issues From these considerations, it is obvious that 
the phrase 'the context of natural science’ is not without its 
own ambiguity In the light of the Cartesian-Spinozistic ideal, 
however, the ambiguity is removed The rejection of teleology 
within the domain of a universal science of nature, on the part 
of Descartes and Spinoza, is comprehensible only within their 
metaphysical views After all, Spinoza’s acrid critique of final 
causes is a critique not of teleology as such but of an madequate 
teleology sprmgmg from a confused metaphysics With these 
precautionary statements, however, we may be content with the 
position that Spmoza envisages a non-teleological science Fc^- 
lowing the Cartesian view, for Spmoza biology is but a chapter 
m the vast book of a umversal physics Withm this physics 
final causes are function-less The subject-matter of this science 
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IS indeed precisely that which can be described as the State 
of Nature 

To conceive of man in the State of Nature is then to place 
him withm this ordered scientific context It is to be noted that 
man, not a part of man, must be comprised within this network 
of ideas In the useful terminology of Aristotle, man possesses 
a vegetative, an animal, and a rational soul Man is a rational 
animal, but not a reason Man is not a rational soul but an 
ammal that characteristically and distinctively includes this 
soul This point has importance Man is not an animal to which 
something beyond is added, it is, on the contrary, man-as- 
possessing-the-rational-soul that is an animal Accordmgly, man 
with all three of his ‘souls’ falls within the scope of a complete 
biological science The powers that we call ‘intellectual,’ the 
faculty described as ‘intelligence/ are within the biological con- 
text )ust so many functions It may or may not be the case that 
the man-animal possesses such powers while other animals do 
not This must be determined in just the way m which biology 
must determine whether all animals have the capacity for flight 
From the biological standpoint, to assert that man possesses 
intelligence is in principle as simple a statement as this, that 
fish have the power of swimming Just as ‘by nature’ man is 
said to have the power of locomotion or of digestion or of 
respiration, so m an identical sense he has ‘by nature’ what- 
ever powers may be signified by intelligence 

Within the biological scheme are included, we may assume, 
the effects of the environment upon the living thing and the 
effects of the living thing upon the environment The subject- 
matter of that chapter m biology which concerns man is there- 
fore, m some sense, coterminous with all of human life Be- 
cause some animals have the power to burrow in the earth, for 
that reason the consequences of this power are discoverable in 
field and wood Indeed, within the context we seek to describe, 
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the animal burrow and the human habitation are much the 
same tbng As with the power of burrowing, so with the 
powers of intelligence the traces of the latter may be found 
wherever the human ammal has sojourned Spinoza, like Aris- 
totle, does not mean that man is an animal having a supra- 
animal function of intelligence Rather he means that man, 
being the animal that he is, is an intelligent animal It may 
well be the case, as we shall see, that because man is an intelli- 
gent animal he must be studied withm an additional context 
of ideas The completed biological science of man, if achieved, 
would be ]ust as complete as the completed biological science 
of other livmg things Yet this science, when completed, would 
not be the whole study of man 

In the State of Nature, then, and in the framework of natu- 
ral science as conceived by Spinoza, all of man and all of the 
consequences o£ his powers are comprehended But if this be 
true of the individual animal, it is equally true of the facts 
and consequences that accrue from the association of these indi- 
viduals The career of the man-animal, biologically surveyed, 
presents an intricate system of interactions between mdividuals 
Other man-animals condition the activities of a given man- 
animal, or of a group of man-animals, just as directly as in- 
animate objects condition these activities Living things are 
certainly masses of matter in motion, whatever else they may 
be The collision of a man and an mammate object and the 
collision of a man with a man are quite similar phenomena 
Man is a herdmg animal The life of the kind is congregate — 
a characteristic shared by some other kinds Society and the 
State are mdeed concepts lying outside the biological context 
Their meanmgs are irrelevant to the conceptual scheme of an 
extended biological science The irrelevance, however, is of 
context, not of factual material This, indeed, is precisely the 
reason why the ‘State’ and the ‘State of Nature’ are opponent 
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ideas In the biological context, we must conclude, it is as 
natural for men to live m groups of varying complexity, to 
have an ordered congregate mode of existence, as it is natural 
for bees and ants to exist in communities Biological concepts, 
as a Descartes or a Spinoza would have defined them, do not 
disclose Society and the State, but they do disclose that the 
unity of the herd pertains to the human kind 
Within the context so mdicated, descriptive dificrenccs are 
discernible, but not a hierarchy of worths The biologist, if he 
be faithful to this context, cannot ask whether one form of 
congregate life is better than another One kind of ant may 
exhibit one form of congregate life, another kind a di&rent 
form Smee both occur, they are equally natural The entomol- 
ogist may indeed mquire as to whether the one form is 
‘higher’ or ‘lower’ m something called an evolutionary scale, 
whether one is more or less successful than the other But such 
phrases, if we do not surreptitiously pass out of our context, 
have no normative meaning If the biologist think in terms of 
adjustment to the environment and the survival of the fit, he 
will discover no occasion for esthetic appraisal or ethical evalu- 
ation at least no Cartesian-Spmozistic biologist would feel the 
need Spinoza, m a famous passage, declares that he will con- 
sider htunan actions and appetites just as if he were considcrmg 
lines, planes, or bodies Within the State of Nature there is 
nothing to deplore and nothing to cause rejoicmg 
This detached neutrality of biology, it must be noted, apphes 
equally to the manifestations of mtelligence withm the herd 
life Doubtless the herd life of animals possessing intelligence 
differs from the herd life of animals not owning this capacity 
We must not surreptitiously import a new order of meanings 
into what must be regarded as a merely descriptive difference, 
for if we do we shall have deserted the State of Nature The 
herd life of man may not be explicable save by reference to 
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powers of intelligence, m a similar way, the group life of ants 
may not be exphcable save by reference to some power, a 
peculiar power of sense, let us say, found in ants but not in 
man There is in this nothing to evoke astonishment We 
expect fish and fowls to live m different ways because fish and 
fowls are unlike m this or that respect The exercise of intelli- 
gence by the individual may have ‘survival value* Such exer- 
cise may have survival value for the continuity of the herd in 
time So, for that matter, thickness of hide or furry covering 
may increase the chances of survival The herd that by con- 
certed action tramples to death the predatory animal may have 
a better chance for continued existence in time than the herd 
that disperses In an identical and equally neutral sense the 
human herd by concerted action may preserve its existence 
Withm the context of the State of Nature, however, if we be 
consistent, adaptation and survival, the serviceability of intelli- 
gence, are merely descriptive phrases pointing to causal com- 
ponents The wages of sm may be death This may have a 
salutary meaning for a biologist, for even biologists fall within 
a context other than the State of Nature For biological science, 
however, the proposition merely suggests the complexity of 
causation within its province A biologist may regret the ex- 
tinction of the dinosaurs But this regret is a subjective senti- 
ment pertaining to the man and not to the scientist Living 
exemplars of the extinct kind might facilitate inquiry, if the 
scientist wished to study this fragment of his subject-matter 
In a quite similar sense, he might regret the passing of the 
human race, if perchance he preferred to study man rather 
than beedes 

This context, so defined, supplies one set of meanings for 
the termmology employed m Spinoza’s political theory Spi- 
noza asserts that the bigger fish eats the smaller fish by supreme 
natural right In a like manner, the stronger man — stronger by 
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virtue of muscle or cunning — has natural right to whatever 
his strength may enable him to secure Right and power — 
a more usual formulation, right and might — are identical 
Withm the State of Nature, within the scientific context. Right 
IS either irrelevant or it is equivalent to power Natural right 
ts power, and nothing more, whatever in the human kind are 
the sources of power If human life be construed in the State 
of Nature — withm the competence of biology — nothing as such 
has priority over anything else Whatever happens, by virtue 
of the fact that it does happen, is right and natural m this 
sense of the term Crimes that withm a different context may 
be described as ‘unnatural’ are m this sense wholly natural 
Nature comprises everything that in point of fact does occur 
or can occur If the larger fish eat the smaller by supreme 
natural right, then by parity of reasoning it follows that the 
stronger human herd may conquer and subject the smaller 
herd by supreme natural right Within the context of nature 
so defined, natural right, natural obligation, and natural neces- 
sity are identical terms Everything that exists, because it exists, 
strives to remain in existence Right, obligation, necessity can 
mean nothing more than this In a world comprising, amid its 
innumerable things, such things as human animals and herds, 
m a world comprising things animate and inanimate in pro- 
digious abundance, in this world the collisions that arise from 
the innumerable claims to existence are all equally within 
nature This is the State of Nature With reference to the 
human animal, the State of Nature is the life of man as an 
incident within the total stream of events 
It was suggested that a biologist might regret the extmction 
of the human race, but only for reasons of sentiment or sub- 
jective desire The extmction of this form of life, like the pass- 
ing of the dodo, would indeed mean the loss of a portion 
of biology’s living subject-matter Moreover, and incidentally, 
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there would then be no biologists to investigate any part of 
biology’s subject-matter In one sense this is a trifling fact In 
another sense, however, it is symptomatically important It sug- 
gests that within some other context man and biologists and * 
biological science must be integrated It indicates that animals 
possessing mtelligence are one thing, but animals possessing 
biological science are another It was not for lack of reasons 
that medievahsts, picturing the scale of beings, placed men 
(including the biologists) between the animals and the angels 
It IS obvious that Spinoza’s terminology, when obtaming its 
meaning from the preceding universe of discourse, is free of 
evaluative meanmgs The equivalence of natural right and 
power is not an ethical but a pre-ethical statement In the State 
of Nature, the bigger fish that eats the smaller, the stronger 
man that destroys the weaker, equally escape praise and blame 
They neither are what they should not be nor are what they 
should be — they merely are The fish and the man act from 
the necessities of their natures within tlie necessities of an all- 
comprising nature In the State of Nature, right and wrong in 
the ethical sense, truth and falsity in the intellectual sense, are 
meanmgless Indeed, the State of Nature is what it is precisely 
because these distinctions are irrelevant 
It IS to be noted that human intelligence itself defines the 
State of Nature The human intellect, in other words, views 
the whole of nature and so must view itself as a part of nature 
Mind, organizing the system of ideas that for Spinoza describes 
the State of Nature, recognizes that mind itself must fall 
within this context But the mind, m recognizing this con- 
sequence, while including itself withm the subject-matter of a 
complete biological science, achieves something not unlike a 
miracle It detaches itself from nature — ^from the State of 
Nature — in order that it may survey a defined subject-matter 
But with this accomplishment, the mmd perceives the necessity 
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for another context for discourse With this transformation 
scene from fairyland the intellectual powers of man take on a 
new significance Hitherto we have used the term hntclii- 
gence’, but now Spinoza’s own term, Reason, becomes more 
appropriate Man, by virtue of his rational powers, discovers 
hmiself to be rational The intellect with which man is en- 
dowed IS no longer my or our reason — it is Reason Within 
the State of Nature — ^for the Spmozistic biologist — the powers 
of mtelligence are m subservience to the biological process But 
when Reason defines the State of Nature, it discloses another 
life of man, the Life of Reason Reason, even when takmg 
account of intelligence as a biological function, must reckon 
with Itself Reason discovers that it is evaluative It distin- 
guishes the true from the false It establishes canons of correct 
thmking It defines a life for man in accord with Reason and 
subject to the imperatives of Reason For Anstode the rational 
soul is the distinctive attribute of man The life of man must 
remain ammal, for it cannot be other than the life of the man- 
animal It can be distinctive, however, only when it exploits its 
distinctive power This is possible only if Reason assays its own 
nature, and discloses to itself and so to man that which Reason 
is In the measure m which this is achieved, m that degree the 
life of man is transformed into the Life of Reason 
Here, then, emerges a second context of discourse It was 
suggested above that it might be described as supra-scientific 
In a sense, indeed, it might be described as supra-natural, in 
that It is above and nevertheless comprehends the State of 
Nature The State follows upon die State of Nature, Civil 
Right supplants Natural Right, Obligation supervenes upon 
Necessity This is the transition from one context to the other 
With the transition, the term ‘nature’ takes on new meanmgs 
It IS not Spmoza’s mtent to deny that Society, the State, Civil 
Right arc natural They are mdeed supra-natural in the sense 
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m which the term is definable in the first context But if it be 
true that man by nature possesses a rational soul, if it be true 
that Reason itself has a 'nature* (for it is what it is), if it be 
true that man, becoming cognizant of Reason, must acknowl- 
edge Its authority, then Society, the State, Civil Right, and 
Moral Obligation are natural They are natural for they are 
indeed nothmg more than aspects of the Life of Reason 
Within the State of Nature it is impossible to discern these 
things, just as withm it we cannot discern freedom but per- 
ceive human bondage alone To pass from this to another 
context IS to pass to the Life of Reason because of Reason’s 
demand that life be in accord with Reason Spinoza — and 
Hobbes for that matter — ^really mean that the State implies the 
orgamzation of human affairs in terms of a rational principle 
or idea The sovereignty of the State is the sovereignty of the 
principle As the individual must pass from herd-membership 
— that IS, from the State of Nature — to the Life of Reason, so 
the herd life must pass from the State of Nature to the State 
that IS governed by Reason 

This SO called passing, of the individual and of the herd, from 
the State of Nature to the State of Reason, is not an alteration of 
‘facts ’ It can scarcely be regarded as an addition to the sum of 
facts concerning human life The transition is a movement to a 
new point of view The data of the State of Nature are to be re- 
examined The State of Reason designates the system of con- 
cepts upon which the reexamination is based Withm this new 
context of thought there is no escape from principles of valua- 
tion Civil right, sovereignty, justice and injustice, law, social 
order, the social and the anti-social — these and similar terms 
rniply tests or standards of estimate The State of Nature is a 
context from which norms of right and wrong are excluded 
The contrasting context, the State of Reason, imphes an ethical 
foundation In the State of Reason the distinction between what 
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IS and what ought to be operates universally. The new context 
can be constructed only by the inclusion of the standards and 
norms that were defined as irrelevant to the description of the 
’ State of Nature Let it be assumed that the ‘survival of the fit’ 
IS a portion of this description As such, the description may 
mclude the fact that the good die young (assuming that this is 
a fact), but the description does not m itself state whether the 
fact ought, or ought not, obtain It is, however, mtcllectually 
necessary to raise this very question When this is done, the 
State of Nature is supplanted by the State of Reason The life 
of man, both as individual and as congregate, receives treatment 
under a new system of ideas 

The analysis of society and the state, in other words, dis- 
closes the supreme functional validity of the distinction between 
right and wrong, the true and the false Analysis discloses a 
prmciple of authority, and with this the conjoint subjection 
of individual and group to the imperatives of Reason As the 
unity of congregate life in one context is the unity of the herd, 
so withm this new context the unity of the State is the unity 
of the Life of Reason The compact, therefore, rests upon the 
omnipresence of reason within man Society and the State are 
grounded, not upon the biological fact that man possesses 
powers as he has locomotion, but upon the fact that these 
powers must acknowledge their own nature The so-called 
transfer of right implied m the contract can be a transfer only 
because Reason recognizes the prerogatives of Reason The 
compact IS a transformation in which animals become Citizens 
and the herd becomes a Society The equivalence of natural 
right and power persists, but m a transfigured sense Just as 
avil right cannot mean nght in the biological sense, so power 
in the context of the Life of Reason cannot be identical with 
power in the State of Nature Civil Right indeed is natural, 
but natural in that special sense to which Spinoza refers, for 
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ft can be conceived only within the Life of Reason and within 
the State as the embodiment of Reason Within the State of 
Nature, each man must act from the necessities of his own 
nature What passion and desire may require, that a man does 
by natural right and by necessity Intelligence properly fur- 
nishes guidance m the process of securing satisfaction of desire 
This system of necessity defines Human Bondage But when 
the intelligent animal becomes rationally awakened, when the 
authority of Reason is acknowledged, when its judicial func- 
tions are perceived, then man enters into a new bondage The 
Bondage of Reason is Freedom Within this new servitude 
that is freedom, however, man still acts from the necessities 
of his nature As this nature is transfigured, so necessity is 
transfigured, Man, in the Life of Reason — or at least m so far 
as he pursues this life — acts from the necessities of a nature 
that is rationally ordered, intellectually enlightened, and pos- 
sessed of freedom under the obligations of morality And as the 
animal becomes a Citizen, so the herd becomes a Society to 
act from necessity is to be subject to the necessities of Citizen- 
ship and of the State 

The kindliest of readers, who may charitably admit that some 
clarification is provided by this discussion of two contrasted 
universes of discourse, may nevertheless remain dissatisfied 
However valid, for limited purposes, this separation of contexts 
may be, he will properly insist that somewhere the contrast 
must be resolved and a unity of doctrine be attained The de- 
mand is just Whether it can be provided within political phi- 
losophy itself IS another question With respect to the Spinozis- 
tic doctrine, at any rate, the answer must be in the negative 
Spmoza*s political teachings, with the mtellcctual implements 
involved, rest upon a metaphysical and theological basis From 
the metaphysical basis the contextual contrast was developed. 
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The resolution of the contrast will require a return to meta- 
physics 

The reader may acknowledge this and still remain discon- 
• tented He will recall, perhaps, that Plato, having written the 
Republic, in later life wrote political dialogues described as less 
idealistic in purpose The reader may wonder why a philoso- 
pher, having defined the State, should then consider states and 
discuss the defects and advantages of monarchy or aristocracy 
or democracy He may wonder why Spinoza should ask what 
IS the best state of a dormnion For, he may urge, the State is 
the State wherever it may be found and in whatever degree it 
may exist The reader, however, must not be misled by this 
practice on the part of political philosophers There are two 
questions involved in his task, the one is the definition of the 
State, and the complete development of what is implied in the 
defimtion The other problem is that of determining the con- 
ditions within which the State may most fully come to be For 
It IS one thing, as Plato sufficiently has taught us, to define the 
State, and another thing to ensure that states shall be m actual- 
ity what the State indubitably is in idea Spinoza has declared 
that dominion to be the best where men pass their lives in 
unity, and that such a life is defined above all by Reason The 
Life of Reason is attained by few and by these only in a frag- 
mentary way For Spinoza the ideal at least is imperishable 
In the language of the Improvement of the Understanding, the 
chief good for man is that he should arrive, together with other 
individuals if possible, at the “knowledge of the union existing 
between the mmd and the whole of nature ” For Spinoza here 
lies the solution of all problems for men in the State 
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TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS 

A THEOLOGICO POLITICAL TREATISE 
CONTAINING CERTAIN DISCUSSIONS 
WHEREIN IS SET FORTH THAT FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
AND SPEECH NOT ONLY MAY, WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
TO PIETY AND THE PUBLIC PEACE, BE GRANTED, 
BUT ALSO MAY NOT, WITHOUT DANGER 
TO PIETY AND THE PUBLIC 
PEACE, BE WITHHELD 


“Hereby know we that we dwell m Him, and He in us, 
because He hath given us of His Spirit i John iv 13 
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T^yT EN would never be superstitious, if they could govern all 
^ their circumstances by set rules, or if they were always 
favoured by fortune but being frequendy driven into straits 
where rules are useless, and being often kept fluctuating pitiably 
between hope and fear by the uncertainty of fortune’s greedily 
coveted favours, they are consequently, for the most part, very 
prone to credulity The human mind is readily swerved this 
way or that in times of doubt, especially when hope and fear 
are struggling for the mastery, though usually it is boastful, 
over-confident, and vam 

This as a general fact I suppose everyone knows, though 
few, I believe, know their own nature, no one can have lived 
in the world without observing that most people, when in pros- 
perity, are so over-bnmming with wisdom (however inexperi- 
enced they may be), that they take every ofier of advice as a 
personal insult, whereas m adversity they know not where to 
turn, but beg and pray for counsel from every passer-by No 
plan IS then too futile, too absurd, or too fatuous for their adop- 
tion, the most frivolous causes wdl raise them to hope, or plunge 
them mto despair — if anything happens during their fright 
which remmds them of some past good or ill, they think it 
portends a happy or unhappy issue, and therefore (though it 
may have proved abortive a hundred times before) style it a 
lucky or unlucky omen Anything which excites their astonish- 
ment they believe to be a portent sigmfymg the anger of the 
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gods or of the Supreme Being, and, mistaking superstition for 
religion, account it impious not to avert the evil with prayer 
and sacrifice Signs and wonders of this sort they conjure up 
perpetually, till one might think Nature as mad as themselves^ 
they interpret her so fantastically 

Thus It is brought prominently before us, that superstition’s 
chief victims are those persons who greedily covet temporal ad- 
vantages, they it IS, who (especially when they are in danger, 
and cannot help themselves) are wont with prayers and woman- 
ish tears to implore help from God upbraidmg Reason as blind, 
because she cannot show a sure path to the shadows they pur- 
sue, and rejecting human wisdom as vam, but believing the 
phantoms of imagination, dreams, and other childish absurdi- 
ties, to be the very oracles of Heaven As though God had 
turned away from the wise, and written His decrees, not m the 
mind of man but in the entrails of beasts, or left them to be 
proclaimed by the inspiration and instinct of fools, madmen, 
and birds Such is the unreason to which terror can drive man- 
kind! 

Superstition, then, is engendered, preserved, and fostered by 
fear If anyone desire an example, let him take Alexander, who 
only began supcrstitiously to seek guidance from seers, when he 
first learnt to fear fortune m the passes of Sysis (Curtius, v 4), 
whereas after he had conquered Darius he consulted prophets 
no more, till a second time frightened by reverses When the 
Scythians were provoking a battle, the Bactrians had deserted, 
and he himself was lying sick of his wounds, “he once more 
turned to superstition, the mockery of human wisdom, and 
bade Anstander, to whom he confided his credulity, inquire the 
issue of afiairs with sacrificed victims ” Very numerous ex- 
amples of a like nature might be cited, clearly showing the fact, 
that only while under the dominion of fear do men fall a prey 
to superstition, that all the portents ever invested with the 
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reverence of misguided religion are mere phantoms of dejected 
and fearful minds, and lastly, that prophets have most power 
among the people, and are most formidable to rulers, precisely 
•at those times when the state is in most peril I think this is 
sufficiently plain to all, and will therefore say no more on the 
subject 

The origin of superstition above given affords us a clear rea^ 
son for the fact, that it comes to all men naturally, though some 
refer its rise to a dim notion of God, umversal to mankind, and 
also tends to show, that it is no less inconsistent and variable 
than other mental hallucinations and emotional impulses, and 
further that it can only be maintained by hope, hatred, anger, 
and deceit, since it springs, not from reason, but solely from 
the more powerful phases of emotion Furthermore, we may 
readily understand how difficult it is, to maintain in the same 
course men prone to every form of credulity For, as the mass 
of mankind remains always at about the same pitch of misery, 
It never assents long to any one remedy, but is always best 
pleased by a novelty which has not yet proved illusive 

This clement of inconsistency has been the cause of many 
terrible wars and revolutions, for, as Curtms well says (lib iv 
chap lo) *‘The mob has no ruler more potent than supersti- 
tion,” and IS easily led, on the plea of religion, at one moment 
to adore its kings as gods, and anon to execrate and abjure them 
as humanity’s common bane Immense pains have therefore 
been taken to counteract this evil by mvesting religion, whether 
true or false, with such pomp and ceremony, that it may rise 
superior to every shock, and be always observed with studious 
reverence by the whole people — a system which has been 
brought to great perfection by the Turks, for they consider 
even controversy impious, and so clog men’s minds with dog- 
matic formulas, that they leave no room for sound reason, not 
even enough to doubt with 
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But if, in despotic statecraft, the supreme and essential mys- 
tery be to hoodwink the subjects, and to mask the fear, which 
keeps them down, with the specious garb of religion, so that 
men may fight as bravely for slavery as for safety, and count it • 
not shame but highest honour to risk their blood and their lives 
for the vamglory of a tyrant, yet in a free state no more mis- 
chievous expedient could be planned or attempted Wholly re- 
pugnant to the general freedom are such devices as enthralling 
men’s minds with prejudices, forcing their judgment, or em- 
ploying any of the weapons of quasi-religious sedition, indeed, 
such seditions only spring up, when law enters the domam of 
speculative thought, and opimons are put on trial and con- 
demned on the same footmg as crimes, while those who defend 
and follow them arc sacrificed, not to public safety, but to their 
opponents’ hatred and cruelty If deeds only could be made the 
grounds of criminal charges, and words were always allowed to 
pass free, such seditions would be divested of every semblance 
of justification, and would be separated from mere controversies 
by a hard and fast line 

Now, seeing that we have the rare happiness of living m a 
republic, where everyone’s judgment is free and unshackled, 
where each may worship God as his conscience dictates, and 
where freedom is esteemed before all things dear and precious, 

I have believed that I should be undertaking no ungrateful or 
unprofitable task, in demonstratmg that not only can such free- 
dom be granted without prejudice to the public peace, but also, 
that without such freedom, piety cannot flourish nor the public 
peace be secure 

Such IS the chief conclusion I seek to establish in this treatise, 
but, m order to reach it, I must first point out the misconcep- 
tions which, like scars of our former bondage, still disfigure our 
notion of religion, and must expose the false views about the 
civil authority which many have most impudendy advocated. 
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endeavouring to turn the mind of the people, still prone to 
heathen superstition, away from its legitimate rulers, and so 
brmg us agam into slavery As to the order of my treatise I 
’will speak presendy, but first I will recount the causes which 
led me to write 

I have often wondered, that persons who make a boast of 
professing the Christian religion, namely, love, joy, peace, tern- 
perance, and charity to all men, should quarrel with such ran- 
corous animosity, and display daily towards one another such 
bitter hatred, that this, rather than the virtues they claim, is 
the readiest criterion of their faith Matters have long since 
come to such a pass, that one can only pronounce a man Chns- 
tian, Turk, Jew, or Heathen, by his general appearance and 
attire, by his frequenting this or that place of worship, or em- 
ploying the phraseology of a particular sect — as for manner of 
life, It IS in all cases the same Inquiry into the cause of this 
anomaly leads me unhesitatingly to ascribe it to the fact, that 
the ministries of the Church are regarded by the masses merely 
as dignities, her offices as posts of emolument — in short, popular 
religion may be summed up as respect for ecclesiastics The 
spread of this misconception inflamed every worthless fellow 
with an intense desire to enter holy orders, and thus the love 
of diffusing God’s religion degenerated into sordid avarice and 
ambition Every church became a theatre, where orators, instead 
of church teachers, harangued, caring not to instruct the people, 
but strivmg to attract admiration, to bring opponents to public 
scorn, and to preach only novelties and paradoxes, such as 
would tickle the cars of their congregation This state of things 
necessarily stirred up an amount of controversy, envy, and 
hatred, which no lapse of time could appease, so that we can 
scarcely wonder that of the old religion nothing survives but 
Its outward forms (even these, in the mouth of the multitude, 
seem rather adulation than adoration of the Deity), and that 
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faith has become a mere compound of credulity and prejudices 
— aye, prejudices too, which degrade man from rational bemg 
to beast, which completely stifle the power of judgment be- 
tween true and false, which seem, in fact, carefully fostered for 
the purpose of extinguishing the last spark of reason! Piety, 
great God! and religion are become a tissue of ridiculous mys- 
teries, men, who flatly despise reason, who reject and turn away 
from understanding as naturally corrupt, these, I say, these of 
all men, are thought, O he most horrible! to possess light from 
on High Verily, if they had but one spark of light from on 
High, they would not insolently rave, but would learn to wor- 
ship God more wisely, and would be as marked among their 
fellows for mercy as they now are for malice, if they were con- 
cerned for their opponents^ souls, mstead of for their own repu- 
tations, they would no longer fiercely persecute, but rather be 
filled with pity and compassion 
Furthermore, if any Divine light were in them, it would 
appear from their doctrine I grant that they are never tired of 
professing their wonder at the profound mysteries of Holy 
Writ, still I cannot discover that they teach anything but spec- 
ulations of Platonists and Aristotelians, to which (m order to 
save their credit for Christianity) they have made Holy Writ 
conform, not content to rave with the Greeks themselves, they 
want to make the prophets rave also, showing conclusively, that 
never even in sleep have they caught a glimpse of Scripture’s 
Divine nature The very vehemence of their admiration for the 
mysteries plainly attests, that their belief m the Bible is a formal 
assent rather than a living faith and the fact is made still more 
apparent by their laying down beforehand, as a foundation for 
the study and true interpretation of Scripture, the principle that 
It IS m every passage true and divine Such a doctrine should 
be reached only after strict scrutiny and thorough comprehen- 
sion of the Sacred Books (which would teach it much better, 
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for they stand in need of no human fictions), and not be set 
up on the threshold, as it were, of inquiry 
As I pondered over the facts that the light of reason is not 
only despised, but by many even execrated as a source of im- 
piety, that human commentaries are accepted as divme records, 
and that credulity is extolled as faith, as I marked the fierce 
controversies of philosophers raging in Church and State, the 
source of bitter hatred and dissension, the ready instruments 
of sedition and other ills innumerable, I determined to examine 
the Bible afresh in a careful, impartial, and unfettered spirit, 
making no assumptions concernmg it, and attributing to it no 
doctrines, which I do not find clearly thcrem set down With 
these precautions I constructed a method of Scriptural interpre- 
tation, and thus equipped proceeded to inquire — ^What is proph- 
ecy? in what sense did God reveal Himself to the prophets, 
and why were these particular men chosen by Him ? Was it on 
account of the sublimity of their thoughts about the Deity and 
nature, or was it solely on account of their piety? These ques- 
tions being answered, I was easily able to conclude, that the 
authority of the prophets has weight only in matters of moral- 
ity, and that their speculative doctrmes affect us litde 
Next I inquired, why the Hebrews were called God*s chosen 
people, and discovering that it was only because God had 
chosen for them a certain strip of territory, where they might 
live peaceably and at ease, I learnt that the Law revealed by 
God to Moses was merely the law of the individual Hebrew 
state, therefore that it was binding on none but Hebrews, and 
not even on Hebrews after the downfall of their nation Fur- 
ther, in order to ascertain, whether it could be concluded from 
Scripture, that the human understanding is naturally corrupt, I 
inquired whether the Universal Religion, the Divine Law re- 
vealed through the Prophets and Apostles to the whole human 
race differs from that which is taught by the light of natural 
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reason, whether miracles can take place m violation of the laws 
of nature, and if so, whether they imply the existence of God 
more surely and clearly than events, which we understand 
plainly and distinctly through their immediate natural causes 
Now, as in the whole course of my investigation I found 
nothing taught expressly by Scripture, which does not agree 
With our understanding, or which is repugnant thereto, and as 
I saw that the prophets taught nothing, which is not very 
simple and easily to be grasped by all, and further, that they 
clothed their teaching in the style, and confirmed it with the 
reasons, which would most deeply move the mmd of the masses 
to devotion towaids God, I became thoroughly convinced, that 
the Bible leaves reason absolutely free, that it has nothing in 
common with philosophy, in fact, that Revelation and Philoso- 
phy stand on totally diflerent footings In order to set this 
forth categorically and exhaust the whole question, I point out 
the way in which the Bible should be interpreted, and show 
that all knowledge of spiritual questions should be sought from 
it alone, and not from the objects of ordinary knowledge 
Thence I pass on to indicate the false notions, which have 
arisen from the fact that the multitude — ever prone to super- 
stition, and caring more for the shreds of antiquity than for 
eternal truths — pays homage to the Books of the Bible, rather 
than to the Word of God I show that the Word of God has 
not been revealed as a certain number of books, but was dis- 
played to the prophets as a simple idea of the Divine mind, 
namely, obedience to God m singleness of heart, and in the 
practice of justice and chanty, and I further point out, that 
this doctrine is set forth in Scripture in accordance with the 
opinions and understandings of those, among whom the Apos- 
tles and Prophets preached, to the end that men. might receive 
It willingly, and with their whole heart 
Having thus laid bare the bases of belief, I draw the con- 
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elusion that Revelation has obedience for its sole object, and 
therefore, m purpose no less than in foundation and method, 
stands entirely aloof from ordinary knowledge, each has its 
separate province, neither can be called the handmaid of the 
other 

Furthermore, as men’s habits of mind differ, so that some 
more readily embrace one form of faith, some another, for what 
moves one to pray may move another only to scoff, I conclude, 
in accordance with what has gone before, that everyone should 
be free to choose for himself the foundations of his creed, and 
that faith should be judged only by its fruits, each would then 
obey God freely with bis whole heart, while nothmg would be 
publicly honoured save justice and charity 

Having thus drawn attention to the liberty conceded to every- 
one by the revealed law of God, I pass on to another part of 
my subject, and prove that this same liberty can and should be 
accorded with safety to the state and the magisterial authority 
— fact, that it cannot be withheld without great danger to 
peace and detriment to the community 

In order to establish my point, I start from the natural rights 
of the mdividual, which are co-extensive with his desires and 
power, and from the fact that no one is bound to live as an- 
other pleases, but is the guardian of his own liberty I show 
that these nghts can only be transferred to those whom we 
depute to defend us, who acquire with the duties of defence 
the power of ordering our lives, and I thence infer that rulers 
possess nghts only limited by their power, that they are the 
sole guardians of justice and liberty, and that their subjects 
should act in all things as they dictate- nevertheless, since no 
one can so utterly abdicate his own power of self-defence as 
to cease to be a man, I conclude that no one can be deprived 
of his natural rights absolutely, but that subjects, either by tacit 
agreement, or by social contract, retain a certain number, which 
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cannot be taken from them without great danger to the state 
From these considerations I pass on to the Hebrew State, 
which I describe at some length, m order to trace the manner 
in which Religion acquired the force of law, and to touch on 
other noteworthy points I then prove, that the holders of sov- 
ereign power are the depositaries and interpreters of religious 
no less than of civil ordinances, and that they alone have the 
right to decide what is just or unjust, pious or impious, lastly, 
I conclude by showing, that they best retain this right and 
secure safety to their state by allowing every man to think 
what he likes, and say what he thinks 

Such, Philosophical Reader, are the questions I submit to 
your notice, counting on your approval, for the subject matter 
of the whole book and of the several chapters is important, 
profitable I would say more, but I do not want my preface to 
extend to a volume, especially as I know that its leading propo- 
sitions are to Philosophers but commonplaces To the rest of 
mankind I care not to commend my treatise, for I cannot expect 
that It contains anything to please them I know how deeply 
rooted are the prejudices embraced under the name of religion, 
I am aware that in the mind of the masses superstition is no 
less deeply rooted than fear, I recognize that their constancy is 
here obstinacy, and that they are led to praise or blame by 
impulse rather than reason Therefore the multitude, and those 
of hke passions with the multitude, I ask not to read my book, 
nay, I would rather that they should utterly neglect it, than 
that they should mismterpret it after their wont They would 
gain no good themselves, and might prove a stumbling-blQck 
to others, whose philosophy is hampered by the belief that 
Reason is a mere handmaid to Theology, and whom I seek in 
this work especially to benefit But as there will be many who 
have neither the leisure, nor, perhaps, the inclination to read 
through all I have written, I feel bound here, as at the end of 
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my treatise, to declare that I have written nothing, which I do 
not most willingly submit to the cxaminaaon and judgment 
of my country’s rulers, and that I am ready to retract any- 
thing, which they shall decide to be repugnant to the laws 
or prejudicial to the public good I know that I am a man and, 
as a man, liable to error, but against error I have taken scrupu- 
lous care, and striven to keep in entire accordance with the 
laws of my country, with loyalty, and with morality ^ 

^ Spinoza’s position will be clarified for the reader by consideration of 
the following paragraphs taken from Chapter XIV (not rc-pnnted in the 
present volume) Chapter XIV has the following title “Definitions of 
Faith, the True Faith, and the Foundations of Faith, which is once for 
all separated from Philosophy ” In this chapter we are told that “to 
separate faith from philosophy” is the “chief aim of the whole Treatise” 
The nature of Faith and Spmoza’s nouon of the content of the Universal 
Religion are conveyed m the following paragraphs 

“Faith consists m a knowledge of God, without which obedience to 
Him would be impossible, and which the mere fact of obedience to Him 
implies This definition is so clear, and follows so plainly from what we 
have already proved, that it needs no explanation The consequences in- 
volved therein I will now briefly show (I ) Faith is not salutary m itself, 
but only in respect to the obedience it implies, or as James puts it in his 
Epistle, u 17, Taith without works is dead (see the whole of the chapter 
quoted) (II ) He who is truly obedient necessarily possesses true and 
saving faith, for if obedience be granted, faith must be granted also, as 
the same Apostle expressly savs in these words (11 18), Show me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by my works * 
So also John, i Ep iv 7 ‘Everyone that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God he that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love * 
From these texts, I repeat, it follows that we can only judge a man faith- 
ful or unfaithful by his works If his works be good, he is faithful, how- 
ever much his doctnnes may differ from those of the rest of the faithful 
if his works be evil, though he may verbally conform, he is unfaithful 
For obedience implies faith, and faith without works is dead ” 

‘ Lastly, It follows that faith does not demand that dogmas should be 
true as that they should be pious — that is, such as will stir up the heart 
to obey, though there be many such which contain not a shadow of truth, 
so long as they be held m good faith, otherwise their adherents are dis- 
obedient, for how can anyone, desirous of loving justice and obeymg God, 
adore as Divine what he knows to be alien from the Divme nature? How- 
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ever, men may err from simplicity of mind, and Scripture, as we have 
seen, docs not condemn ignorance, but obstinacy This is the necessary 
result of our definiUon of faith, and all its branches should sprmg from 
the universal rule above given, and from the evident aim and object of 
the Bible, unless we choose to mix our own inventions therewith Thus 
It IS not true doctrmes which are expressly required by the Bible, so much 
as doctrines necessary for obedience, and to confirm in our hearts the love 
of our neighbour, wherein (to adopt the words of John) we arc in God, 
and God in us 

“As, then, each man*s faith must be judged pious or impious only in 
respect of its producing obedience or obstinacy, and not in respect of its 
truth, and as no one will dispute that men’s dispositions are exceedingly 
varied, that all do not acquiesce in the same things, but are ruled some 
by one opinion some by another, so that what moves one to devotion 
moves another to laughter and contempt, it follows that there can be no 
doctrmes in the Catholic, or umversal, religion, which can give nse to 
controversy among good men Such doctrines might be pious to some and 
impious to others, whereas they should be judged solely by their fruits 
“To the universal religion, then, belong only such dogmas as are abso- 
lutely required m order to attain obedience to God, and without which 
such obedience v/ould be impossible, as for the rest, each man — seeing that 
he IS the best judge of his own character — should adopt whatever he 
thmks best adapted to strengthen his love of justice If this were so, I 
thmk there would be no further occasion for controversies m the Church 
“I have now no further fear m enumeratmg the dogmas of universal 
faith or the fundamental dogmas of the whole of Scripture, inasmuch as 
they all tend (as may be seen from what has been said) to this one doc- 
trine, namely, that there exists a God, that is, a Supreme Being, Who 
loves justice and chanty, and Who must be obeyed by whosoever would 
be saved, that the worship of this Bemg consists m the practice of justice 
and love towards one’s neighbour, and that they contain nothing beyond 
the foUowmg doctrines — 

“I That God or a Supreme Being exists, sovereignly just and merciful, 
the Exemplar of the true life, that whosoever is ignorant of or disbelieves 
in His existence cannot obey Him or know Him as a Judge 

“11 That He is One Nobody will dispute that this doctrine is absolutely 
necessary for entire devotion, admiration, and love towards God For devo- 
tion, admiration, and love sprmg from the superionty of one over all else 
“m That He is ommpresent, or that all things are open to Him, for if 
anything could be supposed to be concealed from Him, or to be unnoticed 
by Him, we might doubt or be ignorant of the eqmty of His judgment as 
directing all things 

“IV That He has supreme nght and dominion over all things, and that 
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He does nothing under compulsion, but by His absolute fiat and grace 
All things are bound to obey Him, He is not bound to obey any 

*‘V That the worship of God consists only in justice and chanty, or love 
towards one s neighbour 

“VI That all those, and those only, who obey God by their manner of 
life arc saved, the rest of mankind, who live under the sway of their 
pleasures, arc lost If we did not believe this, there would be no reason 
for obeying God rather than pleasure 

“Vn Lastly, that God forgives the sms of those who repent No one is 
free from sm, so that without this belief all would despair of salvation, 
and there would be no reason for belicvmg m the mercy of God He who 
firmly believes that God, out of the mercy and grace with which He 
directs all things, forgives the sins of men, and who feels his love of God 
kindled thereby, he, I say, does really know Christ accordmg to the Spirit, 
and Christ is m him 

“No one can deny that all these doctrines are before all things necessary 
to be believed, in order that every man, without exception, may be able 
to obey God according to the bidding of the Law above explained, for if 
one of these precepts be disregarded obedience is destroyed But as to 
what God, or the Exemplar of the true life, may be, whether fire, or 
spirit, or light, or thought, or what not, this, I say, has nothing to do 
with faith any more than has the question how He comes to be the 
Exemplar of the true life, whether it be because He has a just and mera- 
ful mind, or because all things exist and act through Him, and conse- 
quently that we understand through Him, and through Him see what is 
truly just and good Everyone may thmk on such questions as he likes 

“Furthermore, faith is not affected, whether we hold that God is om- 
nipresent essentially or potentially, that He directs all things by absolute 
fiat, or by the necessity of His nature, that He dictates laws like a prince, 
or that He sets them forth as eternal truths, that man obeys Him by 
virtue of free will, or by virtue of the necessity of the Divme decree, 
lastly, that the reward of the good and the punishment of the wicked is 
natural or supernatural these and such like questions have no bcarmg on 
faith, except in so far as they are used as means to give us license to sin 
more, or to obey God less I will go further, and maintain that every man 
IS bound to adapt these dogmas to his own way of thinking, and to in- 
terpret them according as he feels that he can give them his fullest and 
most unhesitating assent, so that he may the more easily obey God with 
his whole heart 

“Such was the manner, as wc have already pomted out, m which the 
faith was in old time revealed and wntten, m accordance with the under- 
standmg and opmions of the prophets and people of the period, so, in like 
fashion, every man is bound to adapt it to his own opinions, so that he 
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may accept it without any hesitation or mental repugnance We have 
shown that faith does not so much require truth as piety, and that it is 
only quickening and pious through obedience, consequently no one is 
faithful save by obedience alone The best faith is not necessarily pos- 
sessed by him who displays the best reasons, but by him who displays the 
best fruits of }ustice and chanty How salutary and necessary this doctrine 
is for a state, in order that men may dwell together in peace and concord, 
and how many and how great causes of disturbance and crime are thereby 
cut off, I leave everyone to judge for him self I” 

*Tt remains for irie to show that between faith or theology, and phi- 
losophy, there is no connection, nor afinity I think no one will dispute 
the fact who has knowledge of the aim and foundations of the two sub- 
jects, for they are as wide apart as the poles 

‘Philosophy has no end in view save truth faith, as we have abun- 
dantly proved, looks for nothing but obedience and piety Again, philos- 
ophy is based on axioms which must be sought from nature alone faith is 
based on history and language, and must be sought for only m Scripture 
and revelaUon, as we showed in Chap VH Faith, therefore, allows the 
greatest latitude in philosophic speculation, allowing us without blame to 
think what wc like about anything, and only condemmng, as heretics and 
schismatics, those who teach opinions which tend to produce obstinacy, 
hatred, strife, and anger, while, on the other hand, only considering as 
faithful those who persuade us, as far as their reason and faculties Will 
permit, to follow justice and charity ” 
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Op the Divine Law 
[In part] 

vpord law, taken in the abstract (absolute) ^ means that 
by which an individual, or all things, or as many thmgs 
as belong to a particular species, act in one and the same fixed 
and definite manner, which manner depends either on natu- 
ral necessity or on human decree A law (lex) which depends 
on natural necessity is one which necessarily follows from the 
nature, or from the definition of the thmg m question, a law 
which depends on human decree, and which is more correctly 
called an ordmance (;«^), is one which men have latd down 
for themselves and others in order to live more safely or 
convemendy, or from some similar reason 

For example, the law that all bodies impinging on lesser 
bodies, lose as much of their own motion as they commu- 
nicate to the latter is a umversal law of all bodies, and de- 
pends on natural necessity So, too, the law that a man in 
remembering one thing, straightway remembers another either 
like It, or which he had perceived simultaneously with it, is 
a law which necessarily follows from the nature of man But 
the law that men must yield, or be compelled to yield, some- 
what of their natural right, and that they bind themselves to 
live in a certain way, depends on human decree Now, though 
I freely admit that all thmgs are predetermined by universal 

17 
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natural laws to exist and operate in a given, fixed, and definite 
manner, I still assert that the laws I have just mentioned 
depend on human decree 

(i ) Because man, in so far as he is a part of nature, con- 
stitutes a part of the power of nature Whatever, therefore, 
follows necessarily from the necessity of human nature (that 
IS, jErom nature herself, m so far as we conceive of her as 
acting through man) follows, even though it be necessarily, 
from human power Hence the sanction of such laws may very 
well be said to depend on man’s decree, for it principally de- 
pends on the power of the human mind, so that the human 
mind in respect to its perception of things as true and false, 
can readily be conceived as without such laws, but not without 
necessary law as we have just defined it 

(2)1 have stated that these laws depend on human decree 
because it is well to define and explain things by their proxi- 
mate causes The general consideration of fate and the con- 
catenation of causes would aid us very little m forming and 
arranging our ideas concerning particular questions Let us 
add that as to the actual co-ordmation and concatenation of 
things, that is how things are ordained and linked together, 
wc are obviously ignorant, therefore, it is more profitable for 
right living, nay, it is necessary for us to consider things as 
contingent So much about law m the abstract 

Now the word law seems to be only applied to natural 
phenomena by analogy, and is commonly taken to signify a 
command which men can either obey or neglect, masmuch as 
It restrains human nature within certain originally exceeded 
limits, and therefore lays down no rule beyond human strength 
Thus it is expedient to define law more particularly as a plan 
of life laid down by man for himself or others with a certain 
purpose 

However, as the true object of legislation is only perceived 
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by a few, and most men are almost incapable of grasping it, 
though they live under its conditions, legislators, with a view 
to exacting general obedience, have wisely put forward an- 
other object, very di^erent from that which necessarily fol- 
lows from the nature of law they promise to the observers of 
the law that which the masses chiefly desire, and threaten its 
violators with that which they chiefly fear thus endeavouring 
to restrain the masses, as far as may be, like a horse with a 
curb, whence it follows that the word law is chiefly applied 
to the modes of life enjoined on men by the sway of others, 
hence those who obey the law are said to live under it and 
to be under compulsion In truth, a man who renders everyone 
their due because he fears the gaUows, acts under the sway 
and compulsion of others, and cannot be called just But a man 
who does the same from a knowledge of the true reason for 
laws and their necessity, acts from a firm purpose and of his 
own accord, and is therefore properly called just This, I take 
It, IS Paul’s meaning when he says, that those who live under 
the law cannot be justified through the law, for justice, as 
commonly defined, is the constant and perpetual will to render 
every man his due Thus Solomon says (Prov xxi 15), “It is 
a joy to the just to do judgment,” but the wicked fear 
Law, then, bemg a plan (rafto) of living which men have 
for a certam object laid down for themselves or others, may, as 
It seems, be divided into human law and Divine law 
By human law I mean a plan of hvmg which serves only 
to render life and the state secure 

By Divine law I mean that which only regards the highest 
good, in other words, the true knowledge of God and love 
I call this law Divme because of the nature of the high- 
est good, which I will here shordy explain as clearly as I 
can 

Inasmuch as the intellect is the best part of our being, it 
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IS evident that we should make every effort to perfect it as 
far as possible if we desire to search for what is really profit- 
able to us For in intellectual perfection the highest good should 
consist Now, since all our knowledge, and the certainty which 
removes every doubt, depend solely on the knowledge of 
God, — firstly, because without God nothing can exist or be 
conceived, secondly, because so long as wc have no clear and 
distinct idea of God we may remain in universal doubt — ^it 
follows that our highest good and perfection also depend solely 
on the knowledge of God Further, since without God nothing 
can exist or be conceived, it is evident that all natural phe- 
nomena involve and express the conception of God as far as 
their essence and perfection extend, so that we have greater and 
more perfect knowledge of God in proportion to our knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena for (smee the knowledge of 
an effect through its cause is the same thmg as the knowl- 
edge of a particular property of a cause) the greater our 
knowledge of natural phenomena, the more perfect is our 
knowledge of the essence of God (which is the cause of all 
thmgs) So, then, our highest good not only depends on 
the knowledge of God, but wholly consists therein, and it 
further follows that man is perfect or the reverse m propor- 
tion to the nature and perfection of the object of his special 
desire, hence the most perfect and the chief sharer in the 
highest blessedness is he who prizes above all else, and takes 
especial delight m, the intellectual knowledge of God, the most 
perfect Bemg 

Hither, then, our highest good and our highest blessedness 
aim — namely, to the knowledge and love of God, therefore 
the means demanded by this aim of all human actions, that is, 
by God m so far as the idea of Him is in us, may be called 
the commands of God, because they proceed, as it were, from 
God Himself, masmuch as He exists in our minds, and the 
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plan o£ life which has regard to this aim may be fitly called 
the law of God 

The nature of the means, and the plan of life which this 
atm demands, how the foundations of the best states follow 
Its lines, and how men’s life is conducted, are questions per- 
taining to general ethics Here I only proceed to treat of the 
Divine law m a particular application 

As the love of God is man’s highest happiness and blessed- 
ness, and the ultimate end and aim of all human actions, it 
follows that he alone lives by the Divine law who loves God 
not from fear of punishment, or from love of any other ob- 
ject, such as sensual pleasure, fame, or the like, but solely 
because he has knowledge of God, or is convinced that the 
knowledge and love of God is the highest good The sum 
and chief precept, then, of the Divine law is to love God as 
the highest good, namely, as we have said, not from fear of 
any pains and penalties, or from the love of any other object 
in which we desire to take pleasure The idea of God lays 
down the rule that God is our highest good — m other words, 
that the knowledge and love of God is the ultimate aim to 
which all our actions should be directed The worldling can- 
not understand these things, they appear foolishness to him, 
because he has too meagre a knowledge of God, and also be- 
cause in this highest good he can discover nothing which he 
can handle or eat, or which affects the fleshly appetites wherein 
he chiefly delights, for it consists solely m thought and the 
pure reason They, on the other hand, who know that they 
possess no greater gift than mtcllect and sound reason, will 
doubtless accept what I have said without question 

We have now explained that wherein the Divine law chiefly 
consists, and what are human laws, namely, all those which 
have a different aim unless they have been ratified by reve- 
lation, for in this respect also things are referred to God (as 
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we have shown above) and in this sense the law of Moses, 
although it was not universal, but entirely adapted to the dis- 
position and particular preservation of a single people, may 
yet be called a law of God or Divine law, inasmuch as we 
believe that it was ratified by prophetic insight If we consider 
the nature of natural Divine law as we have )ust explained it, 
we shall see 

I That It IS universal or common to all men, for we have 
deduced It from universal human nature 

II That It does not depend on the truth of any historical 
narrative whatsoever, for inasmuch as this natural Divine law 
IS comprehended solely by the consideration of human nature. 
It IS plam that we can conceive it as existing as well in Adam 
as in any other man, as well in a man living among his fellows, 
as in a man who lives by himself 

The truth of a historical narrative, however assured, can- 
not give us the knowledge nor consequently the love of God, 
for love of God springs from knowledge of Him, and knowl- 
edge of Him should be derived from general ideas, in them- 
selves certain and known, so that the truth of a historical 
narrative is very far from being a necessary requisite for our 
attainmg our highest good 

Still, though the truth of histones cannot give us the knowl- 
edge and love of God, I do not deny that reading them is very 
useful with a view to life m the world, for the more we 
have observed and known of men’s customs and circumstances, 
which are best revealed by their actions, the more wanly we 
shall be able to order our lives among them, and so far as 
reason dictates to adapt our actions to their dispositions 

III We see that this natural Divine law does not demand 
the performance of ceremonies — that is, actions in themselves 
indifferent, which are called good from the fact of their institu- 
tion, or actions symbolizing something profitable for salva- 
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tion, or (i£ one prefers this definition) actions of winch the 
meaning surpasses human understanding The natural light of 
reason does not demand anything which it is itself unable to 
supply, but only such as it can very clearly show to be good, 
or a means to our blessedness Such things as are good simply 
because they have been commanded or instituted, or as bemg 
symbols of something good, are mere shadows which cannot 
be reckoned among actions that are the offspring, as it were, 
or fruit of a sound mind and of intellect There is no need 
for me to go into this now in more detail 

IV Lastly, we see that the highest reward of the Divine law 
IS the law itself, namely, to know God and to love Him of 
our free choice, and with an undivided and fruitful spirit, 
while its penalty is the absence of these things, and bemg in 
bondage to the flesh — that is, Jiaving an mconstant and waver- 
ing spirit 



[C] 

Chapter V 

Of the Ceremonial Law 
[In parti 

'^HE formation of society serves not only for defensive pur- 
^ poses, but IS also very useful, and, indeed, absolutely 
necessary, as rendering possible the division of labour If men 
did not render mutual assistance to each other, no one would 
have either the skill or the time to provide for his own sus- 
tenance and preservation for all men are not equally apt for 
all work, and no one would be capable of preparing all that 
he mdividually stood in need of Strength and time, I repeat, 
would fail, if every one had m person to plough, to sow, to 
reap, to grind corn, to cook, to weave, to stitch, and perform 
the other numerous functions required to keep life going, to 
say nothing of the arts and sciences which are also entirely 
necessary to the perfection and blessedness of human nature 
We see that peoples hvmg in uncivilized barbarism lead a 
wretched and almost animal life, and even they would not be 
able to acquire their few rude necessaries without assisting one 
another to a certain extent 

Now if men were so constituted by nature that they de- 
sired nothing but what is designated by true reason, society 
would obviously have no need of laws it would be sufficient to 
inculcate true moral doctrines, and men would freely, with- 
out hesitation, act in accordance with their true interests But 
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human nature is framed in a different fashion every one, in- 
deed, seeks his own interest, but does not do so in accordance 
with the dictates of sound reason, for most men’s ideas of 
desirability and usefulness are guided by their fleshly instincts 
and emotions, which take no thought beyond the present and 
the immediate object Therefore, no society can exist without 
government, and force, and laws to restrain and repress men’s 
desires and immoderate impulses Still human nature will not 
submit to absolute repression Violent governments, as Seneca 
says, never last long, the moderate governments endure 

So long as men act simply from fear they act contrary to 
their inclinations, taking no thought for the advantages or 
necessity of their actions, but simply endeavouring to escape 
punishment or loss of life They must needs rcjoicc m any evil 
which befalls their ruler, even if it should involve themselves, 
and must long for and bring about such evil by every means 
m their power Agam, men are especially mtolerant of serving 
and being ruled by their equals Lastly, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to revoke liberties once granted 

From these considerations it follows, firstly, that authority 
(irnpenum) should either be vested in the hands of the whole 
state in common, so that everyone should be bound to serve, 
and yet not be m subjection to his equals, or else, if power 
be in the hands of a few, or one man, that one man should 
be something above average humanity, or should strive to 
get himself accepted as such Secondly, laws should in every 
government be so arranged that people should be kept in 
bounds by the hope of some greatly-desired good, rather than 
by fear, for then everyone will do his duty willingly 

Lastly, as obedience consists m acting at the bidding of 
external authority, it would have no place in a state where 
the government is vested in the whole people, and where 
laws are made by common consent In such a society the people 
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would remain free, whether the laws were added to or dimin- 
ished, inasmuch as it would not be done on external authority, 
but their own free consent The reverse happens when the sov- 
ereign power IS vested in one man, for all act at his bidding, 
and, therefore, unless they had been trained from the first to 
depend on the words of their ruler, the latter would find it 
difficult, in case of need, to abrogate liberties once conceded, 
and impose new laws 



[D] 

Chapter XVI 

Of the Foundations of a State, of the Natural and Civil 
Rights of Individuals, and of the Rights of the 
Sovereign Power 

T T ITHERTO our care has been to separate philosophy from 
theology, and to show the freedom of thought which 
such separation insures to both It is now time to dctermme 
the limits to which such freedom of thought and discussion 
may extend itself m the ideal state (Respubhca) For the due 
consideration of this question we must examine the founda^ 
tions of a state, first turning our attention to the natural rights 
of individuals, and afterwards to religion and the state as a 
whole 

By the right and ordinance of nature, I merely mean those 
natural laws of every individual wherewith we conceive every 
individual to be conditioned by nature, so as to live and act 
in a given way For mstance, fishes are naturally conditioned 
for swimming, and the greater for devouring the less, there- 
fore fishes enjoy the water, and the greater devour the less by 
sovereign natural right For it is certain that nature, consid- 
ered absolutely, has sovereign right to do anything she can, 
in other words, her right is co-extcnsive with her power The 
power of nature is the power of God, which has sovereign 
right over all things; and, inasmuch as the universal power of 
nature is simply the aggregate of the powers of all her indi- 
vidual components, it follows that every individual has sov- 
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ereign right to do all that he can, in other words, the rights 
of an individual extend to the utmost limits of his power as 
It has been conditioned Now it is the sovereign law and right 
of nature that each individual should endeavour to preserve 
itself as It IS, without regard to anything but itself, therefore 
this sovereign law and right belongs to every individual, 
namely, to exist and act according to its natural conditions 
We do not here acknowledge any diSerence between mankmd 
and other mdividual natural entities, nor between men en- 
dowed with reason and those to whom reason is unknown, 
nor between fools, madmen, and sane men Whatsoever an 
individual does by the laws of its nature it has a sovereign 
right to do, masmuch as it acts as it was conditioned by nature, 
and cannot act otherwise Wherefore among men, so long as 
they are considered as living under the sway of nature, he 
who does not yet know reason, or who has not yet acquired 
the habit of virtue, acts solely according to the laws of his desire 
with as sovereign a right as he who orders his life entirely by 
the laws of reason 

That IS, as the wise man has sovereign right to do all that 
reason dictates, or to live according to the laws of reason, so 
also the ignorant and foolish man has sovereign right to do 
all that desire dictates, or to live according to the laws of 
desire This is identical with the teaching of Paul, who ac- 
knowledges that previous to the law — that is, so long as men 
are considered of as livmg under the sway of nature, — ^therc 
IS no sm 

The natural right of the individual man is thus determined, 
not by sound reason, but by desire and power All are not 
naturally conditioned so as to act according to the laws and 
rules of reason, nay, on the contrary, all men are born ignorant, 
and before they can learn the right way of hfe and acquire 
the habit of virtue, the greater part of their life, even if they 
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have been well brought up, has passed away Nevertheless, 
they are in the meanwhile bound to live and preserve them- 
selves as far as they can by the unaided impulses of desire 
Nature has given them no other guide, and has denied them 
the present power of living according to sound reason, so that 
they are no more bound to live by the dictates of an enlight- 
ened mind, than a cat is bound to live by the laws of the 
nature of a lion 

Whatsoever, therefore, an individual (considered as under 
the sway \impeuuin] of nature) thinks useful for himself, 
whether led by sound reason or impelled by the passions, that 
he has a sovereign right to seek and to take for himself as he 
best can, whether by force, cunning, entreaty, or any other 
means, consequently he may regard as an enemy anyone who 
hinders the accomplishment of his purpose 

It follows from what we have said that the right and ordi- 
nance of nature, under which all men are born, and under 
which they mosdy live, only prohibits such things as no one 
desires, and no one can attain it does not forbid strife, nor 
hatred, nor anger, nor deceit, nor, indeed, any of the means 
suggested by desire 

This we need not wonder at, for nature is not bounded by 
the laws of human reason, which aims only at man’s true 
benefit and preservation, her limits are infinitely wider, and 
have reference to the eternal order of nature, wherein man is 
but a speck, it is by the necessity of this alone that all indi 
viduals are conditioned for living and acting in a particular 
way If anything, therefore, in nature seems to us ridiculous, 
absurd, or evil, it is because we only know in part, and are 
almost entirely ignorant of the order and interdependence of 
nature as a whole, and also because we want everything to 
be arranged according to the dictates of our human reason, 
m reality that which reason considers evil, is not evil in 
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respect to the order and laws of nature as a whole, but only 
m respect to the laws of our reason 

Nevertheless, no one can doubt that it is much better for 
us to live accordmg to the laws and assured dictates of reason, 
for, as we said, they have men’s true good for their object 
Moreover, everyone wishes to live as far as possible securely 
beyond the reach of fear, and this would be quite impossible 
so long as everyone did everything he liked, and reason’s claim 
was lowered to a par with those of hatred and anger, there is 
no one who is not ill at ease in the midst of enmity, hatred, 
anger, and deceit, and who does not seek to avoid them as 
much as he can When we reflect that men without mutual 
help, or the aid of reason, must needs live most miserably, as 
we clearly proved in Chap V , we shall plainly sec that men 
must necessarily come to an agreement to live together as 
securely and well as possible if they are to enjoy as a whole 
the rights which naturally belong to them as individuals, and 
their life should be no more conditioned by the force and desire 
of mdmduals, but by the power and will of the whole body 
This end they will be unable to attain if desire be their only 
guide (for by the laws of desire each man is drawn m a dif- 
ferent direction), they must, therefore, most firmly decree and 
establish that they will be guided m everythmg by reason 
(which nobody will dare openly to repudiate lest he should be 
taken for a madman), and will restrain any desire which is 
injurious to a man’s fellows, that they will do to all as they 
would be done by, and that they will defend their neighbour’s 
rights as their own 

How such a compact as this should be entered mto, how 
raufied and established, we will now mquire 

Now It IS a universal law of human nature that no one 
ever neglects anything which he judges to be good, except 
with the hope of gaming a greater good, or from the fear of a 
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greater evil, nor does anyone endure an evil except for the 
sake of avoiding a greater evil, or gaming a greater good 
That IS, everyone will, of two goods, choose that which he 
thinks the greater, and, of two evils, that which he thinks 
the lesser I say advisedly that which he thinks the greater 
or the lesser, for it does not necessarily follow that he judges 
right This law is so deeply implanted in the human mind that 
It ought to be counted among eternal truths and axioms 
As a necessary consequence of the prmciple just enunciated, 
no one can honesdy promise to forego the right which he has 
over all things,^ and in general no one will abide by his prom- 
ises, unless under the fear of a greater evil, or the hope of 
a greater good An example will make the matter clearer* 
Suppose that a robber forces me to promise that I will give 
him my goods at his will and pleasure It is plain (inasmuch 
as my natural right is, as I have shown, co-extensive with my 
power) that if I can free myself from this robber by stratagem, 
by assenting to his demands, I have the natural right to do 
so, and to pretend to accept his conditions Or agam, suppose 
I have genuinely promised someone that for the space of 
twenty days I will not taste food or any nourishment, and 
suppose I afterwards find that my promise was foolish, and 
cannot be kept without very great injury to myself, as I am 
bound by natural law and right to choose the lesser of two 
evils, I have complete right to break my compact, and act as 
if my promise had never been uttered I say that I should 
have perfect natural right to do so, whether I was actuated 
by true and evident reason, or whether I was actuated by 
mere opimon m thinking I had promised rashly, whether my 
reasons were true or false, I should be in fear of a greater 
evil, which, by the ordmance of nature, I should strive to 
avoid by every means m my power 
1 See author*s note i, p 74 
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We may, therefore, conclude that a compact is only made 
valid by its utihty, without which it becomes null and void 
It IS, therefore, foolish to ask a man to keep his faith with 
us for ever, unless we also endeavour that the violation of the' 
compact we enter into shall involve for the violator more harm 
than good This consideration should have very great weight 
m forming a state However, if all men could be easily led by 
reason alone, and could recognize what is best and most useful 
for a state, there would be no one who would not forswear 
deceit, for everyone would keep most religiously to their com- 
pact in their desire for the chief good, namely, the preserva- 
tion of the state, and would cherish good faith above all things 
as the shield and buckler of the commonwealth However, it is 
far from being the case that all men can always be easily 
led by reason alone, everyone is drawn away by his pleasure, 
while avarice, ambition, envy, hatred, and the like so engross 
the mmd that reason has no place therein Hence, though men 
make promises with all the appearances of good faith, and 
agree that they will keep to their engagement, no one can abso- 
lutely rely on another man’s promise unless there is something 
behind it Everyone has by nature a right to act deceitfully, 
and to break his compacts, unless he be restrained by the hope 
of some greater good, or the fear of some greater evil 
However, as we have shown that the natural right of the 
individual is only limited by his power, ic is clear that by 
transferring, either willmgly or under compulsion, this power 
into the hands of another, he in so doing necessarily cedes also 
a part of his right, and further, that the sovereign right over 
all men belongs to him who has sovereign power, wherewith 
he can compel men by force, or restrain them by threats of 
the umversally feared punishment of death, such sovereign 
right he will retain only so long as he can mamtain his power 
of enforcing his will, otherwise he will totter on his throne, 
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and no one who is stronger than he will be bound unwillingly 
to obey him 

In this manner a society {Societas) can be formed without 
any violation of natural right, and the covenant can always be 
strictly kept — that is, if each individual hands over the whole 
of his power to the body politic {Soaetas)^ the latter will then 
possess sovereign natural right over all things, that is, it will 
have sole and unquestioned dominion, and everyone will be 
bound to obey, under pam of the severest punishment A body 
politic of this kind is called a Democracy, which may be 
defined as a society which wields all its power as a whole ^ The 
sovereign power is not restrained by any laws, but everyone 
is bound to obey it m all things, such is the state of thmgs 
implied when men either tacitly or expressly handed over to it 
all their power of self-defence, or in other words, all their 
right For if they had wished to retain any right for them- 
selves, they ought to have taken precautions for its defence 
and preservation, as they have not done so, and indeed could 
not have done so without dividing and consequently ruimng 
the state, they placed themselves absolutely at the mercy of 
the sovereign power, and, therefore, having acted (as we have 
shown) as reason and necessity demanded, they are obliged 
to fulfil the commands of the sovereign power, however absurd 
these may be, else they will be public enemies, and will act 
agamst reason, which urges the preservation of the state as a 
primary duty For reason bids us choose the lesser of two evils 

Furthermore, this danger of submittmg absolutely to the 
dominion and will of another, is one which may be incurred 
with a light heart for we have shown that sovereigns only 
possess this right of imposing their will, so long as they have 

2 "Tails vero soaetabs jus Democratia vocatur, quae promde defimtuT 
ccetus umversus hominum, qui collegialiter summum ]Us ad omnia, quje 
potest, habet” 
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the full power to enforce it if such power be lost theu: right 
to command is lost also, or lapses to those who have assumed 
It and can keep it Thus it is very rare for sovereigns to impose 
thoroughly irrational commands, for they are bound to consult 
their own interests, and retain their power by consulting the 
public good and acting according to the dictates of reason, as 
Scncca says, '^violenta tmpena nemo continuit dtu” No one 
can long retain a tyrant’s sway 

In a democracy, irrational commands are still less to be 
feared for it is almost impossible that the majority of a 
people, especially if it be a large one, should agree in an irra- 
tional design and, moreover, the basis and aim of a democracy 
IS to avoid the desires as irrational, and to bring men as far as 
possible under the control of reason, so that they may live in 
peace and harmony if this basis be removed the whole fabric 
falls to rum 

Such being the ends m view for the sovereign power, the 
duty of subjects is, as I have said, to obey its commands, and 
to recognize no right save that which it sanctions 

It will, perhaps, be thought that we arc turning subjects 
mto slaves for slaves obey commands and free men live as 
they like, but this idea is based on a misconception, for the 
true slave is he who is led away by his pleasures and can 
neither see what is good for him nor act accordingly he alone 
IS free who hves with free consent under the entire guidance 
of reason 

Action in obedience to orders does take away freedom m 
a certam sense, but it does not, therefore, make a man a slave, 
all depends on the object of the action If the object of the 
action be the good of the state, and not the good of the agent, 
the latter is a slave and docs himself no good but in a Com- 
monwealth and Dominion (tn Repuhhea et Impeno) where 
the weal of the whole people, and not that of the ruler, is the 
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supreme law, obedience to the sovereign power does not make 
a man a slave, of no use to himself, but a subject Therefore, 
that state is the freest whose laws are founded on sound reason, 
io that every member of it may, if he will, be free, ^ that is, 
live with full consent under the entire guidance of reason 
Children, though they are bound to obey all the commands 
of their parents, arc yet not slaves for the commands of 
parents look generally to the children’s benefit 
We must, therefore, acknowledge a great difference between 
a slave, a son, and a subject, their positions may be thus de- 
fined A slave is one who is bound to obey his master’s orders, 
though they are given solely in the master’s interest a son is 
one who obeys his father’s orders, given in his own interest, a 
subject obeys the orders of the sovereign power, given for the 
common interest, wherein he is included 

I think I have now shown sufficiently clearly the basis of 
a democracy I have especially desired to do so, for I believe 
it to be of all forms of government the most natural, and the 
most consonant with mdividual liberty In it no one transfers 
his natural right so absolutely that he has no further voice in 
affairs, he only hands it over to^ the majority of a society, 
whereof he is a unit Thus all men remain, as they were m the 
state of nature, equals 

This IS the only form of government which I have treated 
of at length, for it is the one most akin to my purpose of 
showing the benefits of freedom in a state 

I may pass over the fundamental principles of other forms 
of government, for we may gather from what has been said 
whence their right arises without going into its origin The 
possessor of sovereign power, whether he be one, or many, or 
the whole body politic, has the sovereign right of imposing 
any commands he pleases and he who has either voluntarily, 
® See author’s note 2, p 74 
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or under compulsion, transferred the right to defend him to 
another, has, in so doing, renounced his natural right and is 
therefore bound to obey, in all things, the commands of the 
sovereign power, and will be bound so to do so long as th^ 
kmg, or nobles, or the people preserve the sovereign power 
which formed the basis of the original transfer I need add 
no more 

The bases and nghts of dominion bemg thus displayed, we 
shall readily be able to define private civil right, wrong, justice, 
and injustice, with their relations to the state, and also to de- 
termine what constitutes an ally, or an enemy, or the crime 
of treason 

By private civil right we can only mean the liberty every 
man possesses to preserve his existence, a liberty hmited by 
the edicts of the sovereign power, and preserved only by its 
authority for when a man has transferred to another his right 
of living as he likes, which was only limited by his power, 
that IS, has transferred his hberty and power of self-defence, 
he IS bound to live as that other dictates, and to trust him 
entirely for his defence Wrong takes place when a citizen, or 
subject, IS forced by another to undergo some loss or pam in 
contradiction to the authority of the law, or the edict of the 
sovereign power 

Wrong is conceivable only in an organized commumty {in 
statu ctmh) nor can it ever accrue to subjects from any act of 
the sovereign, from whom all right is derived It can only 
arise, therefore, between private persons, who are bound by law 
and right not to injure one another Justice consists m the 
habitual rendering to every man his lawful due injustice con- 
sists in depriving a man, under the pretence of legahty, of 
what the laws, rightly interpreted, would allow him These last 
are also called equity and iniquity, because those who adminis- 
ter the laws are bound to show no respect of persons, but to 
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account all men equal, and to defend every man’s right equally, 
neither envymg the rich nor despising the poor 

The men of two states become allies, when for the sake 
df avoiding war, or for some other advantage, they covenant 
to do each other no hurt, but on the contrary, to assist each 
other if necessity arises, each retaining his independence Such 
a covenant is valid so long as its basis of danger or advan- 
tage IS in force no one enters into an engagement, or is 
bound to stand by his compacts unless there be a hope of some 
accruing good, or the fear of some evil if this basis be removed 
the compact thereby becomes void this has been abundantly 
shown by experience For although different states make treaties 
not to harm one another, they always take every possible pre- 
caution against such treaties being broken by the stronger 
party, and do not rdy on the compact, unless there is a suffi- 
ciently obvious object and advantage to both parties in observ- 
ing It Otherwise they would fear a breach of faith, nor would 
there be any wrong done thereby for who in his proper senses, 
and aware of the right of the sovereign power, would trust in 
the promises of one who has the will and the power to do 
what he likes, and who aims solely at the safety and advantage 
of his dominion? Moreover, if we consult loyalty and religion, 
we shall sec that no one in possession of power ought to abide 
by his promises to the injury of his domimon, for he cannot 
keep such promises without breaking the engagement he made 
with his subjects, by which both he and they are most solemnly 
bound 

An enemy is one who lives apart from the state, and does 
not recognize its authority either as a subject or as an ally 
It is not hatred wbch makes a man an enemy, but the rights 
of the state The rights of the state are the same in regard 
to him who does not recognize by any compact the state 
authority, as they are against him who has done the state an 
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injury it has the right to force him as best it can, either to 
submit, or to contract an alliance 

Lastly, treason can only be committed by subjects, who 
by compact, either tacit or expressed, have transferred all 
their rights to the state a subject is said to have commit- 
ted this crime when he has attempted, for whatever reason, 
to seize the sovereign power, or to place it in different hands 
I say, has attempted, for if punishment were not to overtake 
him till he had succeeded, it would often come too late, the 
sovereign rights would have been acquired or transferred al- 
ready 

I also say, has attempted, for whatever reason, to seize the 
soveieign power, and I recognize no difference whether such 
an attempt should be followed by public loss or public gam 
Whatever be his reason for acting, the crime is treason, and 
he is rightly condemned m war, everyone would admit the 
justice of his sentence li a man does not keep to his post, 
but approaches the enemy without the knowledge of his com- 
mander, whatever may be his motive, so long as he acts on his 
own motion, even if he advances with the design of defeating 
the enemy, he is rightly put to death, because he has violated 
his oath, and infringed the rights of his commander That all 
citizens are equally bound by these rights in time of peace, 
IS not so generally recognized, but the reasons for obedience 
are, m both cases, identical The state must be preserved and 
directed by the sole authority of the sovereign, and such author- 
ity and right have been accorded by universal consent to him 
alone if, therefore, anyone else attempts, without his consent, 
to execute any public enterprise, even though the state might 
(as we said) reap benefit therefrom, such person has none the 
less infrmgcd the sovereign’s right, and would be rightly pun- 
ished for treason 

In order that every scruple may be removed, we may now 
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answer the inquiry, whether our former assertion that everyone 
who has not the practice of reason, may, in the state of nature, 
live by sovereign natural right, according to the laws of his 
desires, is not m direct opposition to the law and right of God 
as revealed For as all men absolutely (whether they be less 
endowed with reason or more) are equally bound by the 
Divine command to love their neighbour as themselves, it may 
be said that they cannot, without wrong, do injury to anyone, 
or live according to their desires 

This objection, so far as the state of nature is concerned, 
can be easily answered, for the state of nature is, both in 
nature and m time, prior to religion No one knows by nature 
that he owes any obedience to God,^ nor can he attain thereto 
by any exercise of his reason, but solely by revelation confirmed 
by signs Therefore, previous to revelation, no one is bound by 
a Divine law and right of which he is necessarily in ignorance 
The state of nature must by no means be confounded with a 
state of religion, but must be conceived as without either re- 
ligion or law, and consequently without sin or wrong this is 
how we have described it, and we are confirmed by the author- 
ity of Paul It IS not only in respect of ignorance that we 
conceive the state of nature as prior to, and lacking the Divine 
revealed law and right, but in respect of freedom also, where- 
with all men are born endowed 

If men were naturally bound by the Divine law and right, 
or if the Divine law and nght were a natural necessity, there 
would have been no need for God to make a covenant with 
mankmd, and to bind them thereto with an oath and agree- 
ment 

We must, then, fully grant that the Divme law and right 
originated at the time when men by express covenant agreed 
to obey God in ‘all things, and ceded, as it were, their natural 

^ See author*s noic 3, p 74 
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freedom, transferring their rights to God in the manner de- 
scribed in speaking of the formation of a state 

However, I will treat of these matters more at length 
presently 

It may be insisted that sovereigns {summes potestates) are as 
much bound by the Divme law as subjects whereas we have 
asserted that they retain their natural rights, and may do what- 
ever they like 

In order to clear up the whole difficulty, which arises rather 
conceriung natural right than the state, I maintam that every- 
one IS bound, m the state of nature, to live according to 
Divine law, in the same way as he is bound to live according 
to the dictates of sound reason, namely, inasmuch as it is to 
his advantage, and necessary for his salvation, but, if he will 
not so live, he may do otherwise at his own risk He is thus 
bound to live according to his own laws, not according to any- 
one else’s, and to recognize no man as a judge, or as a superior 
in religion Such, in my opinion, is the position of a sovereign, 
for he may take advice from his fellow-men, but he is not 
bound to recognize any as a judge, nor anyone besides himself 
as an arbitrator on any question of right, unless it be a prophet 
sent expressly by God, and attesting his mission by indisputable 
signs Even then he does not recognize a man, but God Him- 
self as His Judge 

If a sovereign {summa poiestas) refuses to obey God as 
revealed in His law, he does so at his own risk and loss, but 
without violating any civil or natural right For the civil right 
IS dependent on his own decree, and natural right is dependent 
on the laws of nature, which latter are not adapted to religion, 
whose sole atm is the good of humanity, but to the order of 
umversal nature — that is, to God’s eternal decree unknown 
to us 

This truth seems to be adumbrated in a somewhat obscurer 
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form by those who maintain that men can sin against God’s 
revelation, but not against the eternal decree by which He has 
ordained all things 

’We may be asked, what should we do if the sovereign 
commands anything contrary to religion, and the obedience 
which we have expressly vowed to God? should we obey the 
Divine law or the human law? I shall treat of this question 
at length hereafter, and will therefore merely say now, that 
God should be obeyed before all else, when we have a certain 
and indisputable revelation of His will but men are very 
prone to error on religious subjects, and, according to the di- 
versity of their dispositions, arc wont with considerable stir 
to put forward their own inventions, as experience more than 
sufficiently attests, so that if no one were bound to obey the 
state in matters which, m his own opimon concern religion, 
the rights of the state would be dependent on every man’s 
judgment and passions No one would consider himself bound 
to obey laws framed against his faith or superstition, and on 
this pretext he might assume unbounded license In this way, 
the rights of the civil authorities would be utterly set at nought, 
so that we must conclude that the sovereign power, which 
alone is bound both by Divine and natural right to preserve 
and guard the laws of the state, should have supreme authority 
for making any laws about religion which it thinks fit, all are 
bound to obey its behests on the subject in accordance with 
their promise which God bids them to keep 

However, if the sovereign power be heathen, we should 
either enter mto no engagements therewith, and yield up our 
lives sooner than transfer to it any of our rights, or, if the 
engagement be made, and our rights transferred, we should 
(inasmuch as wc should have ourselves transferred the nght 
of defending ourselves and our religion) be bound to obey 
them, and to keep our word we might even nghtly be bound 
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SO to do, except in those cases where God, by indisputable 
revelation, has promised His special aid agamst tyranny, or 
given us special exemption, from obedience Thus we see that, 
of all the Jews m Babylon, there were only three youths who 
were certain of the help of God, and, therefore, refused to 
obey Nebuchadnezzar All the rest, with the sole exception 
of Daniel, who was beloved by the king, were doubtless com- 
pelled by right to obey, perhaps thinking that they had been 
delivered up by God into the hands of the king, and that the 
king had obtained and preserved his dominion by God*s de- 
sign On the other hand, Eleazar, before his country had 
utterly fallen, wished to give a proof of his constancy to his 
compatriots, in order that they might follow in his footsteps, 
and go to any lengths, rather than allow their right and power 
to be transferred to the Greeks, or brave any torture rather 
than swear allegiance to the heathen Instances are occurring 
every day m confirmation of what I here advance The rulers 
of Christian kingdoms do not hesitate, with a view to strength- 
enmg their dominion, to make treaties with Turks and heathen, 
and to give orders to their subjects who settle among such 
peoples not to assume more freedom, either m things secular 
or religious, than is set down in the treaty, or allowed by the 
foreign government We may see this exemplified in the Dutch 
treaty with the Japanese, which I have already mentioned 
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Chapter XVII 

It Is Shown That No One Can, or Need, Transfer All 
His Rights to the Sovereign Power Of the Hebrew 
Republic, as It Was During the Lifetime of Moses, 
and after His Death, till the Foundation of the 
Monarchy, and of Its Excellence Lastly, of the Causes 
Why the Theocratic Republic Fell, and Why It Could 
Hardly Have Continued without Dissension 

[In part] 

'^HE theory put forward m the last chapter, of the urn- 
versa! rights of the sovereign power, and of the natural 
rights of the individual transferred thereto, though it corre- 
sponds in many respects with actual practice, and though prac- 
tice may be so arranged as to conform to it more and more, 
must nevertheless always remain in many respects purely ideal 
No one can ever so utterly transfer to another his power and, 
consequently, his rights, as to cease to be a man, nor can there 
ever be a power so sovereign that it can carry out every possible 
wish It will always be vam to order a subject to hate -what he 
believes brings him advantage, or to love what brings him loss, 
or not to be offended at insults, or not to wish to be free from 
fear, or a hundred other things of the sort, which necessarily 
follow from the laws of human nature So much, I think, is 
abundantly shown by experience for men have never so far 
ceded their power as to cease to be an object of fear to the 
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rulers who received such power and right, and dominions have 
always been in as much danger from their own subjects as 
from external enemies If it were really the case that men could 
be deprived of their natural rights so utterly as never to hav6 
any further influence on affairs, except with the permission 
of the holders of sovereign right, it would then be possible to 
maintain with impumty the most violent tyranny, which, I sup- 
pose, no one would for an instant admit 

We must, therefore, grant that every man retains some part 
of his right, m dependence on his own decision, and no one 
else^s 

However, in order correctly to understand the extent of the 
sovereign’s right and power, we must take noace that it does 
not cover only those acaons to which it can compel men by 
fear, but absolutely every action which it can induce men to 
perform for it is the fact of obedience, not the motive for 
obedience, which makes a man a subject 

Whatever be the cause which leads a man to obey the 
commands of the sovereign, whether it be fear or hope, or 
love of his country, or any other emotion — the fact remains 
that the man takes counsel with himself, and nevertheless acts 
as his sovereign orders We must not, therefore, assert that all 
acaons resulung from a man’s deliberation with himself arc 
done in obedience to the rights of the individual rather than 
the sovereign as a matter of fact, all actions spring from a 
man’s deliberation with himself, whether the determimng mo- 
tive be love or fear of punishment, therefore, either dominion 
docs not exist, and has no rights over its subjects, or else it 
extends over every instance in which it can prevail on men to 
decide to obey it Consequently, every action which a subject 
performs in accordance with the commands of the sovereign, 
whether such acaon sprmgs from love, or fear, or (as is 
more frequently the case) from hope and fear together, or 
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from reverence compounded of fear and admiration, or, in- 
deed, any motive whatever, is performed in virtue of his 
submission to the sovereign, and not m virtue of his own 
authority 

This point is made still more clear by the fact that obe- 
dience does not consist so much in the outward act as in 
the mental state of the person obeying, so that he is most 
under the dommion of another who with his whole heart 
determines to obey another’s commands, and consequently 
the firmest dominion belongs to the sovereign who has most 
influence over the minds of his subjects, if those who are most 
feared possessed the firmest dominion, the firmest dommion 
would belong to the subjects of a tyrant, for they arc always 
greatly feared by their ruler Furthermore, though it is impos- 
sible to govern the mmd as completely as the tongue, neverthe- 
less minds are, to a certain extent, under the control of the 
sovereign, for he can in many ways bring about that the 
greatest part of his subjects should follow his wishes m their 
beliefs, their loves, and their hates Though such emotions do 
not arise at the express command of the sovereign they often 
result (as experience shows) from the authority of his power, 
and from his direction, m other words, in virtue of his right, 
we may, therefore, without doing violence to our understand- 
ing, conceive men who follow the mstigation of their sovereign 
m their beliefs, their loves, their hates, their contempt, and 
all other emotions whatsoever 

Though the powers of government, as thus conceived, arc 
sufficiently ample, they can never become large enough to 
execute every possible wish of their possessors This, I think, 
I have already shown clearly enough The method of forming 
a dominion which should prove lasting I do not, as I have 
said, intend to discuss, but in order to arrive at the object I 
have m view, I will touch on the teaching of Divine revela- 
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tion to Moses m this respect, and we will consider the his- 
tory and the success of the Jews, gathering therefrom what 
should be the chief concessions made by sovereigns to their 
subjects with a view to the security and increase of their do- 
minion 

That the preservation of a state chiefly depends on the sub- 
jects' fidelity and constancy m carrying out the orders tliey 
receive, is most clearly taught both by reason and experience, 
how subjects ought to be guided so as best to preserve their 
fidelity and virtue is not so obvious All, both rulers and 
ruled, are men, and prone to follow after their lusts The 
fickle disposition of the mulntude almost reduces those who 
have expenence of it to despair, for it is governed solely by 
emotions, not by reason it rushes headlong mto every enter- 
prise, and IS easily corrupted either by avarice or luxury every- 
one thinks himself omniscient and wishes to fashion all thmgs 
to his likmg, judgmg a thing to be just or unjust, lawful or 
unlawful, accordmg as he thinks it will bring him profit or 
loss vanity leads him to despise his equals, and refuse their 
guidance envy of superior fame or fortune (for such gifts are 
never equally distributed) leads him to desire and rejoice in his 
neighbour s downfall I need not go through the whole list, 
everyone knows already how much crime results from disgust 
at the present — desire for change, headlong anger, and con- 
tempt for poverty — ^and how men's minds are engrossed and 
kept in turmoil thereby 

To guard against all these evils, and form a dominion where 
no room is left for deceit, to frame our institutions so that 
every man, whatever his disposition, may prefer public right 
to private advantage, this is the task and this the toil Necessity 
IS often the mother of invention, but she has never yet suc- 
ceeded in frammg a domimon that was in less danger from its 
own atizcns than from open enemies, or whose rulers did not 
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fear the latter less than the former Witness the state of Rome, 
invincible by her enemies, but many times conquered and 
sorely oppressed by her own citizens, especially in the war 
between Vespasian and Vitellius (See Tacitus, Hist bk, iv for 
a description of the pitiable state of the city,) 
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It Is Shown the Right over Matters Spiritual Lies 
Wholly with the Sovereign, and That the Outward 
Forms of Religion Should Be in Accordance with Public 
Peace, if We Would Obey God Aright 

Ty^HEN I said that the possessors of sovereign power have 
’ ’ rights over everything, and that all rights are dependent 
on their decree, I did not merely mean civil rights, but also 
spiritual rights,^ of the latter, no less than the former, they 
ought to be the mterpreters and the champions I wish to draw 
special attention to this point, and to discuss it fully in this 
chapter, because many persons deny that the right of deciding 
religious questions belongs to the sovereign power, and refuse 
to acknowledge it as the interpreter of Divine right They 
accordmgly assume full licence to accuse and arraign it, nay, 
even to excommunicate it from the Church, as Ambrosius 
treated the Emperor Theodosius in old tune However, 1 will 
show later on m this chapter chat they take this means of 
dividing the government, and paving the way to their own 
ascendency I wish, however, first to point out that religion 
acquires its force as law solely from the decrees of the sover- 
eign God has no special kingdom among men except m so 
far as He reigns through temporal rulers Moreover, the utes 
of religion and the outward observances of piety should be in 
accordance with the public peace and well-being, and should 
Spinoza’s terms arc jus sacrum and jus civile 
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therefore be determined by the sovereign power alone I speak 
here only of the outward observances of piety and the external 
rites of religion, not of piety itself, nor of the inward worship 
'of God, nor the means by which the mind is inwardly led to 
do homage to God in singleness of heart 
Inward worship of God and piety in itself are within the 
sphere of everyone’s private rights, and cannot be alienated 
(as I showed at the end of Chapter VII ) ^ What I here mean 
by the kingdom of God is, I think, sufficiently clear from 

2 The following passage from the end of Chapter VH, “Of the Inter- 
pretation of Senpture,” is that to which Spinoza here refers “ if every- 
one were free to interpret the laws of his country as he pleased, no state 
could stand, but would for that very reason be dissolved at once, and 
public nghts would become private rights 

“With religion the case is Widely different Inasmuch as it consists not 
so much m outward actions as in sunphcity and truth of character, it 
stands outside the sphere of law and public authority Simplicity and truth 
of character arc not produced by the constraint of laws, nor by the author- 
ity of the state, no one the whole world over can be forced or legislated 
into a state of blessedness, the means requned for such a consummauon 
are faitliful and brotherly admonition, sound education, and, above all, 
free use of the individual judgment 

“Therefore, as the supreme right of free thinking, even on religion, is 
m every man’s power, and as it is inconceivable that such power could be 
alienated, it is also in every man’s power to wield the supreme right and 
authority of free judgment in this behalf, and to explain and interpret re 
hgion for himself The only reason for vesting the supreme authonty m 
the interpretation of law, and judgment on public affairs in the hands of 
the magistrates, is that it concerns questions of public right Similarly the 
supreme authonty m explainmg religion, and in passing judgment thereon, 
IS lodged with the individual because it concerns questions of individual 
nght Thus in this way also, we have shown that our method of 
interpreting Scripture is the best For as the highest power of Scriptural 
interpretation belongs to every man, the rule for such interpretation should 
be nothing but the natural light of reason which is common to all — not 
any supernatural light nor any external authonty, moreover, such a rule 
ought not to be so difficult that it can only be applied by very skilful 
philosophers, but should be adapted to the natural and ordinary faculties 
and capacity of mankind ” 
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what has been said in Chapter XTV® I there showed that a 
man best fulfils God's law who worships Him, according to 
His command, through acts of justice and chanty, it follows, 
therefore, that wherever justice and charity have the force o£ 
law and ordinance, there is God's kingdom 

I recognize no difference between the cases where God 
teaches and commands the practice o£ justice and charity 
through our natural faculties, and those where He makes 
special revelations, nor is the form of the revelation of im- 
portance so long as such practice is revealed and becomes a 
sovereign and supreme law to men If, therefore, I show that 
justice and charity can only acquire the force of right and 
law through the rights of rulers, I shall be able readily to 
arrive at the conclusion (seemg that the rights of rulers are in 
the possession of the sovereign), that religion can only acquire 
the force of right by means of those who have the right to 
command, and that God only rules among men through the 
instrumentality of earthly potentates It follows from what has 
been said, that the practice of justice and chanty only acquires 
the force of law through the rights of the sovereign authority, 
for we showed in Chapter XVI that m the state of nature 
reason has no more rights than desire, but that men living 
cither by the laws of the former or the laws of the latter, 
possess rights co-extcn$ivc with their powers 

For this reason we could not conceive sin to exist in the 
state of nature, nor imagine God as a judge punishmg man's 
transgressions, but we supposed all things to happen according 
to the general laws of universal nature, there being no dif- 
ference between pious and impious, between him that was pure 
(as Solomon says) and him that was impure, because there was 
no possibility either of justice or charity 

® See the passages from Chapter XIV appended as a note at the end of 
Preface, above, pp I3“x6 
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In order that the true doctrines of reason, that is (as we 
showed in Chapter IV ), the true Divine doctrines might obtam 
absolutely the force of law and right, it was necessary that each 
individual should cede his natural right, and transfer it cither 
to society as a whole, or to a certain body of men, or to one 
man Then, and not till then, does it first dawn upon us what 
IS justice and what is injustice, what is equity and what is 
imquity 

Justice, therefore, and absolutely all the precepts of reason, 
mcluding love towards one’s neighbour, receive the force of 
laws and ordmances solely through the rights of dominion, 
that is (as we showed in the same chapter) solely on the decree 
of those who possess the right to rule Inasmuch as the king- 
dom of God consists entirely in rights applied to justice and 
chanty or to true religion, it follows that (as we asserted) the 
kingdom of God can only exist among men through the means 
of the sovereign powers, nor docs it make any difference 
whether religion be apprehended by our natural faculties or 
by revelation the argument is sound in both cases, inasmuch 
as religion is one and the same, and is equally revealed by God, 
whatever be the manner m which it becomes known to men 

Thus, in order that the religion revealed by the prophets 
might have the force of law among the Jews, it was neces- 
sary that every man of them should yield up his natural right, 
and that all should, with one accord, agree that they would 
only obey such commands as God should reveal to them 
through the prophets Just as wc have shown to take place 
in a democracy, where men with one consent agree to live 
according to the dictates of reason Although the Hebrews 
furthermore transferred their right to God, they were able to 
do so rather in theory than m practice, for, as a matter of fact 
(as we pointed out above) they absolutely retamed the right 
of dominion till they transferred it to Moses, who in his turn 
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became absolute king, so that it was only through him that 
God reigned over the Hebrews For this reason (namely, that 
religion only acquires the force of law by means of the sov- 
ereign power) Moses was not able to punish those who, befoi'e 
the covenant, and consequendy while still in possession of their 
rights, violated the Sabbath (Exod xvi 27), but was able 
to do so after the covenant (Numb xv 36), because every- 
one had then yielded up his natural rights, and the ordinance 
of the Sabbath had received the force of law 
Lastly, for the same reason, after the destruction of the 
Hebrew dominion, revealed religion ceased to have the force 
of law, for we cannot doubt that as soon as the Jews trans- 
ferred their right to the king of Babylon, the kingdom of God 
and the Divine right forthwith ceased For the covenant where- 
with they promised to obey all the utterances of God was 
abrogated, God’s kingdom, which was based thereupon, also 
ceased The Hebrews could no longer abide thereby, inasmuch 
as their rights no longer belonged to them but to the king of 
Babylon, whom (as we showed m Chapter XVI ) they were 
bound to obey in all things Jeremiah (chap xxix verse 7) 
expressly admonishes them of this fact “And seek the peace 
of the city, whither I have caused you to be carried away 
capUves, and pray unto the Lord for it, for m the peace thereof 
shall ye have peace ” Now, they could not seek the peace of the 
city as having a share m its government, but only as slaves, 
being, as they were, captives, by obedience in all things, with 
a view to avoiding seditions, and by observing all the laws of 
the country, however different from their own It is thus 
abundantly evident that religion among the Hebrews only 
acquired the form of law through the right of the sovereign 
rule, when that rule was destroyed, it could no longer be 
received as the law of a particular kingdom, but only as the 
universal precept of reason I say of reason, for the umversal 
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religion had not yet become known by revelauon We may 
therefore draw the general conclusion that religion, whether 
revealed through our natural faculties or through prophets 
receives the force of a command solely through the decrees of 
the holders of sovereign power, and, further, that God has no 
special kingdom among men, except m so far as He reigns 
through earthly potentates 

We may now see in a clearer light what was stated m 
Chapter IV , namely, that all the decrees of God involve eternal 
truth and necessity, so that we cannot conceive God as a 
prince or legislator giving laws to mankind For this reason 
the Divine precepts, whether revealed through our natural 
faculties, or through prophets, do not receive immediately from 
God the force of a command, but only from those, or through 
the mediation of those, who possess the right of ruling and 
legislating It IS only through these latter means that God rules 
among men, and directs human affairs with justice and equity 

This conclusion is supported by experience, for we find traces 
of Divine justice only m places where jUst men bear sway, 
elsewhere the same lot (to repeat again Solomon*s words) 
befalls the just and the unjust, the pure and the impure a 
state of things which causes Divme Providence to be doubted 
by many who think that God immediately reigns among men, 
and directs all nature for their benefit 

As, then, both reason and experience tell us that the Divine 
right IS entirely dependent on the decrees of secular rulers, it 
follows that secular rulers are its proper interpreters How 
this IS so we shall now see, for it is time to show that the 
outward observances of religion, and all the external practice*? 
of piety should be brought into accordance with the public 
peace and well-bcmg if wc would obey God righdy When this 
has been shown we shall casdy understand how the sovereign 
rulers are the proper mterpreters of religion and piety 
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It IS certain that duties towards one’s country are the highest 
that man can fulfil, for, if government be taken away, no good 
thmg can last, all falls into dispute, anger and anarchy reign 
unchecked amid universal fear Consequently there can be no 
duty towards our neighbour which would not become an 
offence if it involved injury to the whole state, nor can there 
be any offence against our duty towards our neighbour, or any- 
thing but loyalty m what we do for the sake of preserving the 
state For mstance it is in the abstract my duty when my 
neighbour quarrels with me and wishes to take my cloak, to 
give him my coat also, but if it be thought that such conduct 
is hurtful to the maintenance of the state, I ought to bring 
him to trial, even at the risk of his being condemned to death 
For this reason Manlius Torquatus is held up to honour, 
inasmuch as the public welfare outweighed with him his duty 
towards his children This being so, it follows that the public 
welfare is the sovereign law to which all others, Divme and 
human, should be made to conform 
Now, It IS the function of the sovereign only to decide what 
IS necessary for the public welfare and the safety of the state, 
and to give orders accordingly, therefore it is also the function 
of the sovereign only to decide the limits of our duty towards 
our neighbour — m other words, to determme how we should 
obey God We can now clearly understand how the sovereign 
IS the interpreter of religion, and further, that no one can obey 
God rightly, if the practices of his piety do not conform to the 
public welfare, or, consequently, if he does not implicitly 
obey all the commands of the sovereign For as by God’s 
command wc are bound to do our duty to all men without 
exception, and to do no man an injury, wc are also bound not 
to help one man at another’s loss, still less at a loss to the 
whole state Now, no private citizen can know what is good for 
the state, except he learn it through the sovereign power, who 
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alone has the right to transact public business therefore no one 
can rightly practise piety or obedience to God, unless he obey 
the sovereign power’s commands m all things This proposition 
IS confirmed by the facts of experience For if the sovereign 
adjudge a man to be worthy of death or an enemy, whether 
he be a citizen or a foreigner, a private individual or a sepa- 
rate ruler, no subject is allowed to give him assistance So 
also though the Jews were bidden to love their fellow-citizens as 
themselves (Levit xix 17, 18), they were nevertheless bound, i£ 
a man offended against the law, to point him out to the judge 
(Levit v I, and Deut xiii 8, 9), and, if he should be con- 
demned to death, to slay him (Deut xvu 7) 

Further, m order that the Hebrews might preserve the liberty 
they had gamed, and might retain absolute sway over the ter- 
ritory they had conquered, it was necessary, as we showed in 
Chapter XVII , that their religion should be adapted to their 
particular government, and that they should separate them- 
selves from the rest of the nations wherefore it was com- 
manded to them, ‘‘Love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy” 
(Matt v 43), but after they had lost their dominion and had 
gone into captivity m Babylon, Jeremiah bid them take thought 
for the safety of the state into which they had been led captive, 
and Christ when He saw that they would be spread over the 
whole world, told them to do their duty by all men without 
exception, all of which instances show that religion has always 
been made to conform to the public welfare Perhaps someone 
will ask By what right, then, did the disciples of Christ, being 
private citizens, preach a new religion? I answer that they did 
so by the right of the power which they had received from 
Christ against unclean spirits (sec Matt x i) I have already 
stated m Chapter XVI that all are bound to obey a tryrant, 
unless they have received from God through undoubted reve- 
lation a promise of aid against him, so let no one take example 
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from the Apostles unless he too has the power of working 
miracles The point is brought out more clearly by Christ’s 
command to His disciples, “Fear not those who kill the body” 
(Matt X 28) If this command were imposed on everyone, 
governments would be founded in vain, and Solomon’s words 
(Prov xxiv 21), “My son, fear God and the king,” would be 
impious, which they certainly are not, we must therefore admit 
that the authority which Christ gave to His disciples was given 
to them only, and must not be taken as an example for others 
I do not pause to consider the arguments of those who wish 
to separate secular rights from spiritual rights, placing the 
former under the control of the sovereign, and the latter under 
the control of the universal Church, such pretensions are too 
frivolous to merit refutation I cannot, however, pass over m 
silence the fact that such persons are woefully deceived when 
they seek to support their seditious opmions (I ask pardon for 
the somewhat harsh epithet) by the example of the Jewish 
high priest, who, in ancient times, had the right of adminis- 
tering the sacred offices Did not the high priests receive their 
right by the decree of Moses (who, as I have shown, retained 
the sole right to rule), and could they not by the same means 
be deprived of it? Moses himself chose not only Aaron, but also 
his son Eleazar, and his grandson Phineas, and bestowed on 
them the right of admmistermg the office of high priest This 
right was retained by the high priests afterwards, but none 
the less were they delegates of Moses — that is, of the sovereign 
power Moses, as we have shown, left no successor to his 
dommion, but so distributed his prerogatives, that those who 
came after him seemed, as it were, regents who administer 
the government when a king is absent but not dead 

In the second commonwealth the high priests held their 
right absolutely, after they had obtamed the rights of prin- 
cipality in addition Wherefore the rights of the high priesthood 
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always depended on the edict of the sovereign, and the high 
priests did not possess them till they became sovereigns also 
Rights in matters spiritual always remained under the control 
of the kings absolutely (as I will show at the end of this 
chapter), except in the single particular that they were not 
allowed to administer in person the sacred dunes in the 
Temple, inasmuch as they were not of the family of Aaron, 
and were therefore considered unclean, a reservation which 
would have no force m a Christian community 
We cannot, therefore, doubt that the daily sacred rites (whose 
performance does not require a particular genealogy but only 
a special mode of life, and from which the holders of sovereign 
power are not excluded as unclean) are under the sole control 
of the sovereign power, no one, save by the authority or con- 
cession of such sovereign, has the right or power of adminis- 
tering them, of choosing others to administer them, of defining 
or strengthening the foundations of the Church and her doc- 
trines, of judging on questions of morality or acts of piety, of 
receiving anyone into the Church or excommumcatmg him 
therefrom, or, lasdy, of providing for the poor 

These doctrines are proved to be not only true (as we have 
already pointed out), but also of primary necessity for the 
preservation of religion and the state We all know what 
weight spiritual right and authority carries in the popular 
mind how everyone hangs on the lips, as it were, of those who 
possess It Wc may even say that those who wield such author- 
ity have the most complete sway over the popular mind 
Whosoever, therefore, wishes to take this right away from 
the sovereign power, is desirous of dividing the dominion, from 
such division, contentions, and strife will necessarily sprmg 
up, as they did of old between the Jewish kings and high 
priests, and will defy all attempts to allay them Nay, further, 
he who strives to deprive the sovereign power of such au- 
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thority, IS aiming (as we have said), at gaming domuuon for 
himself What is left for the sovereign power to decide on, if 
this right be denied him? Certainly nothing concermng either 
war or peace, if he has to ask another man’s opinion as to 
whether what he believes to be beneficial would be pious or 
impious Everything would depend on the verdict of him who 
had the right of deciding and judging what was pious or im 
pious, right or wrong 

When such a right was bestowed on the Pope of Rome 
absolutely, he gradually acquired complete control over the 
kings, till at last he himself mounted to the summits of do- 
minion, however much monarchs, and especially the German 
emperors, strove to curtail his authority, were it only by a 
hair’s-breadth, they effected nothing, but on the contrary by 
their very endeavours largely increased it That which no 
monarch could accomplish with fire and sword, ecclesiastics 
could bring about with a stroke of the pen, whereby we may 
easily see the force and power at the command of the Church, 
and also how necessary it is for sovereigns to reserve such pre- 
rogatives for themselves 

If we reflect on what was said in the last chapter we shall 
see tliat such reservation conduced not a little to the increase of 
religion and piety, for we observed that the prophets them- 
selves, though gifted with Divine efficacy, being merely private 
atizcns, rather irritated than reformed the people by their 
freedom of warning, reproof, and denunciation, whereas the 
kings by warnings and punishments easily bent men to their 
will Furthermore, the kmgs themselves, not possessing the 
right in question absolutely, very often fell away from religion 
and took with them nearly the whole people The same thing 
has often happened from the same cause in Christian states 

Perhaps I shall be asked, “But if the holders of sovereign 
power choose to be wicked, who will be the rightful champion 
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of piety? Shotild the sovereigns still be its interpreters?” I 
meet them with the counter question, “But if ecclesiastics (who 
are also human, and private citizens, and who ought to mind 
ohly their own affairs), or if others whom it is proposed to 
entrust with spiritual authority, choose to be wicked, should 
they still be considered as piety’s rightful interpreters?” It is 
quite certain that when sovereigns wish to follow their own 
pleasure, whether they have control over spiritual matters or 
not, the whole state, spiritual and secular, will go to rum, and 
It will go much faster if private citizens seditiously assume the 
championship of the Divine rights 

Thus we see that not only is nothmg gamed by denying 
such rights to sovereigns, but on the contrary, great evil ensues 
For (as happened with the Jewish kmgs who did not possess 
such rights absolutely) rulers are thus driven into wickedness, 
and the in)ury and loss to the state become certain and inevi- 
table, instead of uncertain and possible Whether we look to the 
abstract truth, or the security of states, or the increase of piety, 
we are compelled to maintam that the Divine right, or the 
right of control over spiritual matters, depends absolutely on 
the decree of the sovereign, who is its legitimate mterpreter and 
champion Therefore the true ministers of God’s word are those 
who teach piety to the people in obedience to the authority of 
the sovereign rulers by whose decree it has been brought into 
conformity with the public welfare 
There remains for me to point out the cause for the frequent 
disputes on the subject of these spiritual rights m Christian 
states, whereas the Hebrews, so far as I know, never had any 
doubts about the matter It seems monstrous that a question 
so plain and so vitally important should thus have remamed 
undecided, and that the secular rulers could never obtam the 
prerogative without controversy, nay, nor without great danger 
of sedition and injury to religion If no cause for this state 
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of things were forthcoming, I could easily persuade myself 
that all I have said m this chapter is mere theonzmg, or a kind 
of speculative reasoning which can never be of any practical 
use However, when we reflect on the beginnings of Christianity 
the cause at once becomes manifest The Christian religion 
was not taught at first by kings, but by private persons, who, 
against the wishes of those in power, whose subjects they were, 
were for a long time accustomed to hold meetings in secret 
churches, to institute and perform sacred ntes, and on their 
own authority to settle and decide on their afiairs without 
regard to the state When, after the lapse of many years, the 
religion was taken up by the authorities, the ecclesiastics were 
obliged to teach it to the emperors themselves as they had 
defined it wherefore they easily gained recognition as its 
teachers and interpreters, and the church pastors were looked 
upon as vicars of God The ecclesiastics took good care that 
the Christian kings should not assume their authority, by pro- 
hibiting marriage to the chief ministers of religion and to its 
highest mterpreter They furthermore effected their purpose by 
multiplymg the dogmas of religion to such an extent and so 
blending them with philosophy that their chief interpreter was 
bound to be a skilled philosopher and theologian, and to have 
leisure for a host of idle speculations conditions which could 
only be fulfilled by a private mdividual with much time on 
his hands 

Among the Hebrews things were very differently arranged 
for their Church began at the same time as their dominion, 
and Moses, their absolute ruler, taught religion to the people, 
arranged their sacred rites, and chose their spiritual ministers 
Thus the royal authority earned very great weight with the 
people, and the kings kept a firm hold on their spiritual pre- 
rogatives 

Although, after the death of Moses, no one held absolute 
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sway, yet the power of deciding both m matters spiritual and 
matters temporal was in the hands of the secular chief, as I 
have already pointed out Further, in order that it might be 
laught religion and piety, the people was bound to consult the 
supreme judge no less than the high priest (Deut xvii 9, ii) 
Lastly, though the kings had not as much power as Moses, 
nearly the whole arrangement and choice of the sacred ministry 
depended on their decision Thus David arranged the whole 
service of the Temple (see i Chron xxvui ii, 12, &c ), from 
all the Levites he chose twenty-four thousand for the sacred 
psalms, SIX thousand of these formed the body from which 
were chosen the judges and praetors, four thousand were 
porters, and four thousand to play on instruments (sec i Chron 
xxui 4, 5) He further divided them mto companies (of whom 
he chose the chiefs), so that each in rotation, at the allotted 
time, might perform the sacred rites The priests he also 
divided into as many companies, I wdl not go through the 
whole catalogue, but refer the reader to 2 Chron viu 13, 
where it is stated, **Then Solomon offered burnt offerings to 
the Lord after a certain rate every day, offering according 
to the commandments of Moses,” and in verse 14, “And he 
appointed, according to the order of David his father, the 
courses of the priests to their service for so had David the 
man of God commanded ” Lasdy, the historian bears witness 
in verse 15 “And they departed not from the commandment 
of the king unto the priests and Levites concerning any matter, 
or concerning the treasuries” 

From these and other histones of the kings it is abundantly 
evident, that the whole practice of religion and the sacred 
ministry depended entirely on the commands of the king 

When I said above that the kings had not the same right 
as Moses to elect the high priest, to consult God without inter- 
mediaries, and to condemn the prophets who prophesied dur- 
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iBg their reign, I said so simply because the prophets could, 
in virtue of their mission, choose a new kmg and give abso- 
lution for regicide, not because they could call a king who 
offended against the law to judgment, or could righdy act 
against him* 

Wherefore if there had been no prophets who, in virtue of a 
special revelation, could give absolution for regicide, the kings 
would have possessed absolute rights over all matters both 
spiritual and temporal Conscquendy the rulers of modern 
times, who have no prophets and would not rightly be bound 
in any case to receive them (for they are not subject to Jewish 
law), have absolute possession of the spiritual prerogative, 
although they are not celibates, and they will always retain it, 
if they will refuse to allow religious dogmas to be unduly mul- 
tiplied or confounded with philosophy 

^ See author*s note 4, p 75 



Chapter XX 


That in a Free State Every Man May Think What 
He Likes, and Say What He Thinks 

JF men’s minds were as easily controlled as their tongues, 
every king would sit safely on his throne, and government 
by compulsion would cease, for every subject would shape his 
life according to the mtentions of his rulers, and would esteem 
a thing true or false, good or evil, just or unjust, in obedience 
to their dictates However, we have shown already (Chapter 
XVII ) that no man’s mind can possibly lie wholly at the dis 
position of another, for no one can wilimgly transfer his natural 
right of free reason and judgment, or be compelled so to do 
For this reason government which attempts to control minds 
IS accounted tyrannical, and it is considered an abuse of sov- 
ereignty and a usurpation of the rights of subjects, to seek to 
prescribe what shall be accepted as true, or rejected as false, or 
what opinions should actuate men in their worship of God All 
these questions fall within a man’s natural nght, which he can- 
not abdicate even with his own consent 
I admit that the judgment can be biassed m many ways, and 
to an almost incredible degree, so that while exempt from 
direct external control it may be so dependent on another man’s 
words, that it may fitly be said to be ruled by him, but although 
this influence is earned to great lengths, it has never gone so 
far as to mvalidate the statement, that every man’s understand- 
ing is his own, and that brains are as diverse as palates 
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Moses, not by fraud, but by Divine virtue, gained such a hold 
over the popular judgment that he was accounted superhuman, 
and believed to speak and act through the inspiration of the 
Deity, nevertheless, even he could not escape murmurs and evil 
interpretations How much less then can other monarchs avoid 
them! Yet such unlimited power, if it exists at all, must belong 
to a monarch, and least of all to a democracy, where the whole 
or a great part of the people wield authority collectively This 
IS a fact which I think everyone can explain for himself 

However unlimited, therefore, the power of a sovereign may 
be, however implicitly it is trusted as the exponent of law and 
religion, it can never prevent men from forming judgments 
according to their mtellect, or being influenced by any given 
emotion It is true that it has the right to treat as enemies all 
men whose opinions do not, on all subjects, entirely coincide 
with Its own, but we are not discussing its strict rights, but its 
proper course of action I grant that it has the right to rule in 
the most violent manner, and to put citizens to death for very 
trivial causes, but no one supposes it can do this with the ap- 
proval of sound judgment Nay, inasmuch as such things can- 
not be done without extreme peril to itself, we may even deny 
that it has the absolute power to do them, or, consequently, the 
absolute right, for the rights of the sovereign are limited by his 
power 

Since, therefore, no one can abdicate his freedom of judg- 
ment and feeling, smee every man is by mdefeasiblc natural 
right the master of his own thoughts, it follows that men think- 
mg in diverse and contradictory fashions, cannot, without dis- 
astrous results, be compelled to speak only according to the 
dictates of the supreme power. Not even the most experienced, 
to say nothing of the multitude, know how to keep silence 
Men’s common failing is to confide their plans to others, 
though there be need for secrecy, so that a government would 
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be most harsh which deprived the individual of his freedom of 
saying and tcachmg what he thought, and would be moderate 
if such freedom were granted Still we cannot deny that author- 
ity may be as much injured by words as by actions, hence, 
although the freedom we are discussing cannot be entirely de- 
nied to subjects, Its unlimited concession would be most bane- 
ful, we must, therefore, now inquire, how far such freedom 
can and ought to be conceded without danger to the peace of 
the state, or the power of the rulers, and this, as I said at the 
beginning of Chapter XVI , is my principal object 
It follows, plainly, from the explanation given above, of the 
foundations of a state, that the ultimate aim of government is 
not to rule, or restrain, by fear, nor to exact obedience, but 
contrariwise, to free every man from fear, that he may live m 
all possible security, m other words, to strengthen his natural 
right to exist and work without injury to himself or others 
No, the object of government is not to change men from 
rational beings into beasts or puppets, but to enable them to 
develop their minds and bodies in secunty, and to employ their 
reason unshackled, neither showing hatred, anger, or deceit, 
nor watched with the eyes of jealousy and injustice In fact, 
the true aim of government is liberty 
Now we have seen that in forming a state the power of mak- 
ing laws must either be vested in the body of the citizens, or 
in a portion of them, or in one man For, although men’s free 
judgments are very diverse, each one thinking that he alone 
knows everything, and although complete unanimity of feeling 
and speech is out of the question, it is impossible to preserve 
peace, unless individuals abdicate their right of acting entirely 
on their own judgment Therefore, the individual justly cedes 
the right of free action, though not of free reason and judg- 
ment, no one can act against the authorities without danger to 
the state, though his feelings and judgment may be at variance 
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therewith, he may even speak agamst them, provided that he 
does so from rational conviction, not from fraud, anger, or 
hatred, and provided that he does not attempt to mtroduce any 
change on his private authority 
For instance, supposing a man shows that a law is repug- 
nant to sound reason, and should therefore be repealed, if he 
submits his opmion to the judgment of the authorities (who, 
alone, have the right of making and repeahng laws), and 
meanwhile acts m nowise contrary to that law, he has deserved 
well of the state, and has behaved as a good citizen should, 
but if he accuses the authorities of mjustice, and stirs up the 
people against them, or if he seditiously strives to abrogate the 
law without their consent, he is a mere agitator and rebel 
Thus we see how an individual may declare and teach what 
he beheves, without mjury to the authority of his rulers, or to 
the pubhc peace, namely, by leaving in their hands the entire 
power of legislation as it affects action, and by doing nothing 
against their laws, though he be compelled often to act in con- 
tradiction to what he beheves, and openly feels, to be best 
Such a course can be taken without detriment to justice and 
dutifulness, nay, it is the one which a just and dutiful man 
would adopt We have shown that justice is dependent on the 
laws of the authorities, so that no one who contravenes their 
accepted decrees can be just, while the highest regard for duty, 
as we have pointed out in the preceding chapter, is exercised 
in maintaining public peace and tranquillity, these could not 
be preserved if every man were to live as he pleased, therefore 
it IS no less than undubful for a man to act contrary to his 
country’s laws, for if the practice became universal the rum of 
states would necessarily follow 
Hence, so long as a man acts m obedience to the laws of 
his rulers, he m nowise contravenes his reason, for m obedience 
to reason he transferred the nght of controlling his acbons 
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from his own hands to theirs This doctrine we can confirm 
from actual custom, for in a conference of great and small 
powers, schemes are seldom carried unanimously, yet all unite 
ifi carrying out what is decided on, whether they voted for or 
against But I return to my proposition 

From the fundamental notions of a state, we have discovered 
how a man may exercise free judgment without detriment to 
the supreme power from the same premises we can no less 
easily determine what opinions would be seditious Evidently 
those which by their very nature nullify the compact by which 
the right of free action was ceded For instance, a man who 
holds that the supreme power has no rights over him, or tliat 
promises ought not to be kept, or that everyone should live as 
he pleases, or other doctrines of this nature in direct opposition 
to the above-mentioned contract, is seditious, not so much from 
his actual opinions and judgment, as from the deeds which 
they involve, for he who maintains such theories abrogates the 
contract which tacidy, or openly, he made with his rulers 
Other opimons which do not involve acts violating the con- 
tract, such as revenge, anger, and the like, are not seditious, 
unless It be in some corrupt state, where superstitious and am- 
bitious persons, unable to endure men of learning, arc so pop- 
ular with the multitude that their word is more valued than 
the law 

However, I do not deny that there are some doctrmes which, 
while they are apparendy only concerned with abstract truths 
and falsehoods, are yet propounded and published widi un- 
worthy motives This question we have discussed in Chapter 
XV, and shown that reason should nevertheless remam un- 
shackled If we hold to the principle that a man’s loyalty to 
the state should be judged, like his loyalty to God, from his 
actions only — ^namely, from his chanty towards his neighbours, 
we cannot doubt that the best government will allow freedom 
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of philosophical speculation no less than of religious belief I 
confess that from such freedom mconvcmences may sometimes 
arise, but what question was ever settled so wisely that no 
abuses could possibly spring therefrom? He who seeks to regu- 
late everything by law, is more likely to arouse vices than to 
reform them It is best to grant what cannot be abolished, even 
though it be in itself harmful How many evils spring from 
luxury, envy, avarice, drunkenness, and the hke, yet these are 
tolerated — vices as they are — because they cannot be prevented 
by legal enactments How much more then should free thought 
be granted, seeing that it is in itself a virtue and that it cannot 
be crushed I Besides, the evil results can easily be checked, as I 
will show, by the secular authorities, not to mention that such 
freedom is absolutely necessary for progress in science and the 
liberal arts for no man follows such pursuits to advantage 
unless his judgment be entirely free and unhampered 

But let It be granted that freedom may be crushed, and men 
be so bound down, that they do not dare to utter a whisper, 
save at the bidding of their rulers, nevertheless this can never 
be carried to the pitch of making them think according to 
authority, so that the necessary consequences would be that 
men would daily be thinking one thing and saying another, to 
the corruption of good faith, that mamstay of government, and 
to the fostering of hateful flattery and perfidy, whence sprmg 
stratagems, and the corruption of every good art 
It is far from possible to impose uniformity of speech, for 
the more rulers strive to curtail freedom of speech, the more 
obstinately are they resisted, not indeed by the avaricious, the 
flatterers, and other numskulls, who think supreme salvation 
consists in filling their stomachs and gloating over their money- 
bags, but by those whom good education, sound morality, and 
virtue have rendered more free Men, as generally constituted, 
are most prone to resent the brandmg as criminal of opinions 
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wbch they believe to be true, and the proscription as wicked 
of that which inspires them with piety towards God and man 
hence they are ready to forswear the laws and conspire against 
the authorities, thinking it not shameful but honourable to stir 
up seditions and perpetuate any sort of crime with this end in 
view Such being the constitution of human nature, we see 
that laws directed against opimons affect the generous-minded 
rather than the wicked, and are adapted less for cocremg crimi- 
nals than for irritating the upright, so that they cannot be 
maintained without great peril to the state 

Moreover, such laws are almost always useless, for those who 
hold that the opinions proscribed are sound, cannot possibly 
obey the law, whereas those who already reject them as false, 
accept the law as a kind of privilege, and make such boast of 
It, that authority is powerless to repeal it, even if such a course 
be subsequently desired 

To these considerations may be added what we said in Chap- 
ter XVIII in treating of the history of the Hebrews And, 
lastly, how many schisms have arisen in the Church from the 
attempt of the authorities to decide by law the intricacies of 
theological controversy! If men were not allured by the hope 
of getting the law and the authorities on their side, of triumph- 
ing over their adversaries in the sight of an applauding multi- 
tude, and of acquiring honourable distmctions, they would not 
strive so maliciously, nor would such fury sway their minds 
This IS taught not only by reason but by daily examples, for 
laws of this kind prescnbmg what every man shall believe and 
forbidding anyone to speak or write to the contrary, have often 
been passed, as sops or concessions to the anger of those who 
cannot tolerate men of enlightenment, and who, by such harsh 
and crooked enactments, can easily turn the devotion of the 
masses into fury and direct it against whom they will 

How much better would it be to restrain popular anger and 
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fury, instead of passing useless laws, which can only be broken 
by those who love virtue and the liberal arts, thus paring down 
the state till it is too small to harbour men of talent What 
greater misfortune for a state can be conceived than that hon- 
ourable men should be sent like criminals into exile, because 
they hold diverse opinions which they cannot disguise? What, 
I say, can be more hurtful than that men who have committed 
no crime or wickedness should, simply because they are en- 
lightened, be treated as enemies and put to death, and that the 
scaffold, the terror of evil-doers, should become the arena where 
the highest examples of tolerance and virtue are displayed to 
the people with all the marks of ignominy that authority can 
devise? 

He that knows himself to be upright does not fear the death 
of a criminal, and shrinks from no punishment, his mind is 
not wrung with remorse for any disgraceful deed he holds 
that death in a good cause is no punishment, but an honour, 
and that death for freedom is glory 

What purpose then is served by the death of such men, what 
example is proclaimed? the cause for which they die is un- 
known to the idle and the foolish, hateful to the turbulent, 
loved by the upright The only lesson we can draw from such 
scenes is to flatter the persecutor, or else to imitate the victim 

If formal assent is not to be esteemed above conviction, and 
if governments are to retain a firm hold of authority and not 
be compelled to yield to agitators, it is imperative that freedom 
of judgment should be granted, so that men may live together 
in harmony, however diverse, or even openly contradictory their 
opmions may be We cannot doubt that such is the best system 
of government and open to the fewest objections, smee it is the 
one most in harmony with human nature In a democracy 
(which most closely approaches the natural state) everyone sub- 
mits to the control of authority over his actions, but not over 
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his judgment and reason, that is, seemg that all cannot think 
alike, the voice of the majority has the force of law, subject to 
repeal if circumstances bring about a change of opinion In 
proportion as the power of free judgment is withheld we de- 
part from the natural condition of mankind, and consequently 
the government becomes more tyrannical 
In order to prove that from such freedom no inconvenience 
arises, which cannot easily be checked by the exercise of the 
sovereign power, and that men’s actions can easily be kept in 
bounds, though their opinions be at open variance, it will be 
well to cite an example Such an one is not very far to seek 
The city of Amsterdam reaps the fruit of this freedom in its 
own great prosperity and m the admiration of all other people 
For m this most flourishing state, and most splendid city, men 
of every nation and religion live together in the greatest har- 
mony, and ask no questions before trusting their goods to a 
fellow-citizen, save whether he be rich or poor, and whether 
he generally acts honestly, or the reverse His religion and sect 
IS considered of no importance for it has no effect before the 
judges in gaimng or losing a cause, and there is no sect so 
despised that its followers, provided that they harm no one, 
pay every man his due, and live uprightly, are deprived of the 
protection of the magisterial authority 

On the other hand, when the religious controversy between 
Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants began to be taken up 
by politicians and the States, it grew mto a schism, and abun- 
dantly showed that laws dealmg with religion and seeking to 
settle Its controversies are much more calculated to irritate than 
to reform, and that they give rise to extreme licence further, 
it was seen that schisms do not originate m a love of truth, 
which IS a source of courtesy and gentleness, but rather m an 
inordinate desire for supremacy From all these considerations 
It IS clearer than the sun at noonday, that the true scbsmaucs 
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are those who condemn other men's writings, and seditiously 
stir up the quarrelsome masses against their authors, rather 
than those authors themselves, who generally write only for the 
learned, and appeal solely to reason In fact, the real disturbers 
of the peace are those who, m a free state, seek to curtail the 
liberty of judgment which they are unable to tyrannize over 
I have thus shown — I That it is impossible to deprive men 
of the liberty of saying what they think II That such liberty 
can be conceded to every man without injury to the rights and 
authority of the sovereign power, and that every man may 
retain it without injury to such rights, provided that he does 
not presume upon it to the extent of introducing any new 
rights into the state, or acting in any way contrary to the 
existing laws III That every man may enjoy this liberty with- 
out detriment to the public peace, and that no mconveniences 
arise therefrom which cannot easily be checked IV That every 
man may enjoy it without injury to his allegiance V That 
laws dealing with speculative problems are entirely useless 
VI Lastly, that not only may such liberty be granted without 
prejudice to the public peace, to loyalty, and to the rights of 
rulers, but that it is even necessary for their preservation For 
when people try to take it away, and bring to trial, not only 
the acts which alone are capable of offending, but also the 
opinions of mankind, they only succeed in surrounding their 
victims with an appearance of martyrdom, and raise feelings 
of pity and revenge rather than of terror Uprightness and good 
faith are thus corrupted, flatterers and traitors are encouraged, 
and sectarians triumph, inasmuch as concessions have been 
made to their animosity, and they have gained the state sanc^ 
tion for the doctrmes of which they are the interpreters Hence 
they arrogate to themselves the state authority and rights, and 
do not scruple to assert that they have been directly chosen by 
God, and that their laws are Divine, whereas the laws of the 
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State are human, and should therefore yield obedience to the 
laws of God — in other words, to their own laws Everyone must 
see that this is not a state of affairs conducive to public wel- 
fare Wherefore, as we have shown in Chapter XVIII, the 
safest way for a state is to lay down the rule that religion is 
comprised solely m the exercise of chanty and justice, and that 
the nghts of rulers in sacred, no less than in secular matters, 
should merely have to do with actions, but that every man 
should think what he likes and say what he thinks 
I have thus fulfilled the task I set myself in this treatise It 
remams only to call attention to the fact that I have written 
nothing which I do not most willingly submit to the examina- 
tion and approval of my country’s rulers, and that I am willing 
to retract anything which they shall decide to be repugnant to 
the laws, or prejudicial to the public good I know that I am a 
man, and as a man liable to error, but against error I have 
taken scrupulous care, and have striven to keep in entire ac- 
cordance with the laws of my country, with loyalty, and with 
morality 



[H] 

Author^s Notes 
Chapter XVI 

1 In the state o£ social life, where general right determines 
what is good or evil, stratagem is rightly distmguished as of 
two kmds, good and evil But m the state of Nature, where 
every man is his own judge, possessing the absolute right to 
lay down laws for himself, to mterpret them as he pleases, or 
to abrogate them if he thinks it convenient, it is not conceivable 
that stratagem should be evil 

2 Whatever be the social state a man finds himself in, he 
may be free For certainly a man is free, in so far as he is led 
by reason Now reason (though Hobbes thinks otherwise) is 
always on the side of peace, which cannot be attained unless 
the general laws of the state be respected Therefore the more 
a man is led by reason — in other words, the more he is free, the 
more constantly will he respect the laws of his country, and 
obey the commands of the sovereign power to which he is 
subject 

3 When Pauf says that men have in themselves no refuge, 
he speaks as a man for m the ninth chapter of the same cpisdc 
he expressly teaches that God has mercy on whom He will, and 
that men are without excuse, only because they are m God's 
power like clay in the hands of a potter, who out of the same 
lump makes vessels, some for honour and some for dishonour, 
not because they have been forewarned As regards the Divine 
natural law whereof the chief commandment is, as we have 
said, to love God, I have called it a law m the same sense, as 
philosophers style laws those general rules of nature, according 
to which everythmg happens For the love of God is not a state 
of obedience it is a virtue which necessarily exists m a man 
who knows God rightly Obedience has regard to the will of a 
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ruler, not to necessity and truth Now as we are ignorant o£ 
the nature of God’s will, and on the other hand know that 
everything happens solely by God’s power, we cannot, except 
through revelation, know whether God wishes m any way to 
be honoured as a sovereign 

Again, we have shown that the Divine rights appear to us 
in the light of rights or commands, only so long as we are igno- 
rant of their cause as soon as their cause is known, they cease 
to be rights, and we embrace them no longer as rights but as 
eternal truths, m other words, obedience passes into love of 
God, which emanates from true knowledge as necessarily as 
light emanates from the sun Reason then leads us to love God, 
but cannot lead us to obey Him, for we cannot embrace the 
commands of God as Divine, while we are in ignorance of 
their cause, neither can we rationally conceive God as a sov- 
ereign laymg down laws as a sovereign 

Chapter XIX 

4 I must here bespeak special attention for what was said 
in Chap XVI concerning rights 
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“Letter of the Author to a Frieih), Which May Properly 
Be Prefixed to This Political Treatise, and Serve It for 
A Preface” 

^^TAEAR Friend, — Your welcome letter was delivered to me 
yesterday I heartily thank you for the kind interest you 
take m me I would not miss this opportunity, were I not en- 
gaged in somethmg, which I think more useful, and which, I 
believe, will please you more — that is, in preparing a Political 
Treatise, which I began some time since, upon your advice Of 
this treatise, six chapters are already finished The first contains 
a kind of mtroduction to the actual work, the second treats of 
natural right, the third, of the right of supreme authonties In 
the fourth, I inquire, what political matters are subject to the 
direction of supreme authorities, in the fifth, what is the ulti- 
mate and highest end which a society can contemplate, and, 
m the sixth, how a monarchy should be ordered, so as not to 
lapse into a tyranny I am at present writing the seventh 
chapter, wherein I make a regular demonstration of all the 
heads of my preceding sixth chapter, concernmg the ordering 
of a well-regulated monarchy I shall afterwards pass to the 
subjects of aristocratic and popular dommion, and, lastly, to 
that of laws and other particular questions about politics And 
so, farewell ” 
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A Political Treatise 
(Tractatus Politicus) 

Chapter I 
Introduction 

"PHILOSOPHERS conceive of the passions which harass us 
as vices into which men fall by their own fault, and, 
therefore, generally deride, bewail, or blame them, or execrate 
them, if they wish to seem unusually pious And so they think 
they are doing something wonderful, and reaching the pinnacle 
of learmng, when they are clever enough to bestow manifold 
praise on such human nature, as is nowhere to be found, and 
to make verbal attacks on that which, in fact, exists For they 
conceive of men, not as they are, but as they themselves would 
like them to be Whence it has come to pass that, instead of 
ethics, they have generally written satire, and that they have 
never conceived a theory of politics, which could be turned to 
use, but such as might be taken for a chimera, or might have 
been formed m Utopia, or in that golden age of the poets when, 
to be sure, there was least need of it Accordmgly, as in all 
sciences, which have a useful application, so especially in that 
of politics, theory is supposed to be at variance with practice, 
and no men are esteemed less fit to direct public affairs than 
theorists or philosophers 

2 But statesmen, on the other hand, arc suspected of plotting 
against mankind, rather than consulting their mterests, and are 
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esteemed more crafty than learned No doubt nature has taught 
them, that vices will exist, while men do And so, while they 
study to anticipate human wickedness, and that by arts, which 
experience and long practice have taught, and which men gen- 
erally use under the guidance more of fear than of reason, they 
are thought to be enemies of religion, especially by divines, 
who believe that supreme authormes should handle public 
affairs in accordance with the same rules of piety, as bind a 
private mdividual Yet there can be no doubt, that statesmen 
have written about politics far more happdy than philosophers 
For, as they had experience for their mistress, they taught noth- 
ing that was inconsistent with practice 

3 And, certainly, I am fully persuaded that experience has 
revealed all conceivable sorts of commonwealth {ci vitas) , which 
are consistent with men’s livmg in unity, and likewise the 
means by which the multitude may be guided or kept within 
fixed bounds So that I do not believe that we can by medita- 
tion discover m this matter anything not yet tried and ascer- 
tained, which shall be consistent with experience or practice 
For men are so situated, that they cannot live without some 
general law But general laws and public affairs are ordamed 
and managed by men of the utmost acuteness, or, if you like, 
of great cunning or craft And so it is hardly credible, that we 
should be able to conceive of anything serviceable to a general 
society {Soctetas communis) ^ that occasion or chance has not 
offered, or that men, intent upon their common affairs, and 
seeking their own safety, have not seen for themselves 

4 Therefore, on applying my mind to politics, I have re- 
solved to demonstrate by a certam and undoubted course of 
argument, or to deduce from the very condition of human 
nature, not what is new and unheard of, but only such things 
as agree best with practice And that I might investigate the 
subject-matter of this science with the same freedom of spirit 
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as we generally use in mathematics, I have laboured carefully, 
not to mock, lament, or execrate, but to understand human 
actions, and to this end I have looked upon passions, such as 
love, hatred, anger, envy, ambition, pity, and the other per- 
turbations of the mind, not in the light of vices of human 
nature, but as properties, 3ust as pertinent to it, as are heat, 
cold, storm, thunder, and the like to the nature of the atmos- 
phere, which phenomena, though inconvenient, are yet neces- 
sary, and have fixed causes, by means of which we endeavour 
to understand their nature, and the mind has just as much 
pleasure in vicwmg them aright, as in knowing such things 
as flatter the senses ^ 

iWith this, and the opening paragraph above, compare the following 
passage from the famous introductory paragraph of the Ethics, Book III 

“Most writers on the emotions and on human conduct seem to be 
treating rather of matters outside nature than of natural phenomena fol- 
lowing nature’s general laws They appear to conceive man to be situated 
m nature as a kingdom within a kingdom for they believe that he dis- 
turbs rather than follows nature’s order, that he has absolute control over 
his actions, and that he is determined solely by himself They attribute 
human infirmities and fickleness, not to the power of nature in general, 
but to some mysterious flaw m the nature of man, which accordmgly they 
bemoan, deride, despise, or, as usually happens, abuse he, who succeeds 
in hitting off the weakness of the human mind more eloquently or more 
acutely than his fellows, is looked upon as a seer Still there has been no 
lack of very excellent men (to whose toil and industry I confess myself 
much indebted), who have written many noteworthy thmgs concerning 
the nght way of Ufc, and have given much sage advice to mankind But 
no one, so far as I know, has defined the nature and strength of the emo 
tions, and the power of the mind against them for their restraint 

*1 do not forget, that the illustrious Descartes, though he believed, that 
the nund has absolute power over its actions, strove to explain human 
emotions by their pnmary causes, and, at the same time, to point out a 
way, by which the mind might attam to absolute dominion over them 
However, m my opimon, he accomplishes nothing beyond a display of 
the acuteness of his own great intellect, as 1 will show m the proper 
place For the present I wish to revert to those, who would rather abuse 
or dende human emotions than understand them Such persons will, 
doubtless, think it strange that I should attempt to treat of human vice and 
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5 For this IS certam, and we have proved its truth in our 
Ethics/ that men are of necessity liable to passions, and so con- 
stituted as to pity those who are ill, and envy those who are 
'Cvell off, and to be prone to vengeance more than to mercy 
and moreover, that every individual wishes the rest to live 
after his own mind, and to approve what he approves, and 
reject what he rejects And so it comes to pass, that, as all are 
equally eager to be first, they fall to strife, and do their utmost 
mutually to oppress one another, and he who comes out con- 
queror is more proud of the harm he has done to the other, 
than of the good he has done to himself And although all are 
persuaded, that religion, on the contrary, teaches every man to 
lo\e his neighbour as himself, that 15 to defend another’s right 
just as much as his own, yet we showed that this persuasion 
has too little power over the passions It avails, indeed, in the 
hour of death, when disease has subdued the very passions, 

folly geomctacally, and should wish to set forth with rigid reasoning those 
matters which they cry out against as repugnant to reason, frivolous, ab- 
surd, and dreadful However, such is my plan Nothing comes to pass in 
nature, which can be set down to a daw therein, for nature is always the 
same, and everywhere one and the same in her efficacy and power of 
action, that is, nature’s laws and ordinances, whereby all things come to 
pass and change from one form to another, are everywhere and always the 
same, so that there should be one and the same method of understanding 
the nature of all things whatsoever, namely, through natures universal 
laws and rules Thus the passions of hatred, anger, envy, and so on, con- 
sidered in themselves, follow from this same necessity and efficacy of 
nature, they answer to certain defimte causes, through which they are 
understood, and possess certain properties as worthy of bemg known as the 
properties of ajiy thing else, whereof the contemplation in itself affords us 
delight I shall, therefore, treat of the nature and strength of the emotions 
according to the same method, as I employed heretofore in my investiga- 
tions concerning God and the mind I shall consider human actions and 
desires m exaedy the same manner, as though I were concerned with lines, 
planes, and solids ” 

2 Ethics, III, I, IV, 4 Coroll , HI 31, note, 32, note, IV App 4, 13, 
IV 58, note, 15 
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and man lies inert, or in temples, where men hold no traffic, 
but least of all, where it is most needed, m the law-court or 
the palace We showed too, that reason, can, indeed, do much 
to restrain and moderate the passions, but we saw at the same 
time, that the road, which reason herself points out, is very 
steep, so that such as persuade themselves, that the multitude 
or men distracted by politics can ever be induced to live accord- 
ing to the bare dictate of reason, must be dreaming of the 
poetic golden age, or of a stage-play 

6 A dominion (ItnpenumY then, whose well-being depends 
on any man’s good faith, and whose affairs cannot be properly 
administered, unless those who arc engaged in them will act 
honestly, will be very unstable On the contrary, to insure its 
permanence, its public affairs should be so ordered, that those 
who administer them, whether guided by reason or passion, 
cannot be led to act treacherously or basely Nor does it matter 
to the security of a dominion, in what spirit men are led to 
righdy admmister its affairs For liberality of spirit, or courage, 
IS a private virtue, but the virtue of a state is its security 

7 Lastly, inasmuch as all men, whether barbarous or civi- 
lized, everywhere frame customs, and form some kmd of civil 
state, we must not, therefore, look to proofs of reason for the 
causes and natural bases of dominion, but derive them from 
the general nature or condition of mankind, as I mean to do in 
the next chapter 

® Elwes’s translation of “dominion’* has been retained 

Spinoza means by the term the fact of social organization with its pnn 
ciple of authority “The state” or “government” would be a suitable trans 
lation in some cases, but not m all 
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Of Natural Right 

TN our Theologico-Politico Treatise we have treated of nat- 
“*■ ural and civil right, ^ and in our Ethics have explained the 
nature of wrong-doing, merit, justice, injustice,^ and lastly, of 
human liberty ^ Yet, lest the readers of the present treatise 
should have to seek elsewhere those points, which especially 
concern it, I have determined to explain them here again, and 
give a deductive proof of them 

2 Any natural thing whatever can be ]ust as well conceived, 
whether it exists or docs not exist As then the beginning of the 
existence of natural things cannot be inferred from their defi- 
nition, so neither can their contmuing to exist For their ideal 
essence is the same, after they have begun to exist, as it was 
before they existed As then their beginning to exist cannot be 
inferred from their essence, so neither can their continuing to 
exist, but they need the same power to enable them to go on 
existing, as to enable them to begm to exist From which it 
follows, that the power, by which natural things exist, and 
therefore that by which they operate, can be no other than the 
eternal power of God itself For were it another and a created 
power, it could not preserve itself, much less natural things, 
but It would Itself, in order to continue to exist, have need of 
the same power which it needed to be created 

3 From this fact therefore, that is, that the power whereby 

^ Cf the sclecuon from Ch XVI of the T T -P , above, pp 27-43 

2 Ethics, IV, 37, note 2 

3 Ethics, IV, 67, H, 48, 49 note 
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natural things exist and operate is the very power of God 
Itself, we easily understand what natural right {^jus natwae) 
IS For as God has a right to everything, and God*s right is 
nothing else, but his very power, as far as the latter is con- 
sidered to be absolutely free, it follows from this, that every 
natural thing has by nature as much right, as it has power 
to exist and operate, since the natural power of every natural 
thing, whereby it exists and operates, is nothing else but the 
power of God, which is absolutely free 

4 And so by natural right I understand the very laws or 
rules of nature, in accordance with which everything takes 
place, in other words, the power of nature itself And so the 
natural right of universal nature, and consequently of every 
individual thing, extends as far as its power and accordmgly, 
whatever any man does after the laws of his nature, he does 
by the highest natural right, and he has as much right accord- 
ing to nature as he has power ^ 

5 If then human nature had been so constituted, that men 
should live according to the mere dictate of reason, and attempt 
nothing inconsistent therewith, in that case natural right, con- 
sidered as special to mankind, would be determined by the 
power of reason only But men are more led by blind desire, 
than by reason and therefore the natural power or right of 
human beings should be hmited, not by reason, but by every 
appetite, whereby they are determmed to action, or seek their 
own preservation I, for my part, admit, that those desires, 
which arise not from reason, are not so much actions as passive 
affections (^passtones) of man But as we are treating here of 
the umversal power or right of nature, we cannot here recog- 
mze any distinction between desires, which are engendered m 
us by reason, and those which are engendered by other causes, 
smcc the latter, as much as the former, are effects of nature, 

^ Cf the selection from Ch IV of the T T ~P , above, pp 17 23 
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and display the natural impulse, by which man strives to con- 
tinue in existence For man, be he learned or ignorant, is part 
of nature, and everything, by which any man is determined to 
action, ought to be referred to the power of nature, that is, to 
that power, as it is limited by the nature of this or that man 
For man, whether guided by reason or desire alone, does noth- 
ing save in accordance with the laws and rules of nature, that 
IS, by natural right (Section 4 ) 

6 But most people believe, that the ignorant rather disturb 
than follow the course of nature, and conceive of mankind m 
nature as of one dominion within another For they maintain, 
that the human mind is produced by no natural causes, but 
created directly by God, and is so independent of other things, 
that it has an absolute power to determine itself, and make a 
right use of reason Experience, however, teaches us but too 
well, that it IS no more in our power to have a sound mmd, 
than a sound body Next, inasmuch as everything whatever, as 
far as in it lies, strives to preserve its own existence, we cannot 
at all doubt, that, were it as much in our power to live after 
the dictate of reason, as to be led by blind desire, all would 
be led by reason, and order their lives wisely, which is very 
far from being the case, for everyone is led by his own pleasure 
Nor do divmes remove this difficulty, at least not by deciding, 
that the cause of this want of power is a vice or sm m human 
nature, deriving its origin from our first parents’ fall For if it 
was even m the first man’s power as much to stand as to fall, 
and he was in possession of his senses, and had his nature 
unimpaired, how could it be, that he fell m spite of his knowl- 
edge and foresight? But they say, that he was deceived by the 
devil Who then was it, that deceived the devil himeslf? Who, 
I say, so maddened the very bemg that excelled all other 
created intelligences, that he wished to be greater than God? 
For was not his effort too, supposing him of sound mind, to 
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preserve himself and his existence, as far as in him lay? Be 
sides, how could it happen, that the first man himself, being 
in his senses, and master of his own will, should be led astray, 
and sujffer himself to be taken mentally captive? For if he had 
the power to make a right use of reason, it was not possible 
for him to be deceived, for as far as m him lay, he of necessity 
strove to preserve his existence and his soundness of mind 
But the hypothesis is, that he had this in his power, therefore 
he of necessity maintained his soundness of mind, and could 
not be deceived But this from his history, is known to be false 
And, accordingly, it must be admitted, that it was not in the 
first man’s power to make a nght use of reason, but that, like 
us, he was subject to passions 

7 But that man, like other beings, as far as in him lies, 
strives to preserve his existence, no one can deny For if any 
distinction could be conceived on this point, it must anse from 
man s having a free will But the freer we conceived man to 
be, the more wc should be forced to maintain, tliat he must 
of necessity preserve his existence and be in possession of his 
senses, as anyone will easily grant me, that does not confound 
liberty with contingency For liberty is a virtue, or excellence 
Whatever, therefore, convicts a man of weakness cannot be 
ascribed to his liberty And so man can by no means be called 
free, because he is able not to exist or not to use his reason, 
but only m so far as he preserves the power of existing and 
operating according to the laws of human nature The more, 
therefore, we consider man to be free, the less we can say, that 
he can neglect to use reason, or choose evil in preference to 
good, and, therefore, God, who exists in absolute liberty, also 
understands and operates of necessity, that is, exists, under- 
stands, and operates according to the necessity of his own na- 
ture For there is no doubt, that God operates by the same 
liberty whereby he exists As then he exists by the necessity 
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of his own nature, by the necessity of his own nature also he 
acts, that is, he acts with absolute liberty 

8 So we conclude, that it is not in the power of any man 
always to use his reason, and be at the highest pitch of human 
liberty, and yet that everyone always, as far as in him lies, 
strives to preserve his own existence, and that (since each has 
as much right as he has power) whatever anyone, be he learned 
or Ignorant, attempts and does, he attempts and docs by su- 
preme natural right From which it follows that the law and 
ordinance of nature, under which all men are born, and for the 
most part live, forbids nothmg but what no one wishes or is 
able to do, and is not opposed to strifes, hatred, anger, treach-' 
ery, or, in general, anythmg that appetite suggests No wonder 
m this, for nature is not bound by the laws of human reason, 
which do but pursue the true mterest and preservation of man- 
kind, but by other infimte laws, which regard the eternal order 
of universal nature, whereof man is an atom, and accordmg to 
the necessity of this order only are all individual beings detci 
mined in a fixed manner to exist and operate Whenever, then, 
anything in nature seems to us ridiculous, absurd, or evil, 
It IS because we have but a partial knowledge of things, 
and are m the main ignorant of the order and coherence of 
nature as a whole, and because we want everything to be 
arranged according to the dictate of our own reason, al- 
though, m fact, what our reason pronounces bad, is not 
bad as regards the order and laws of universal nature, 
but only as regards the laws of our own nature taken sepa- 
rately 

9 Besides, it follows that everyone is so far rightfully de- 
pendent on another, as he is under that other’s power, and so 
far mdependent, as he is able to repel all violence, and avenge 
to his heart’s content all damage done to him, and in general 
to live after his own mind 
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10 He has another under his power, who holds him bound, 
or has taken from him arms and means of defence or escape, 
or inspired him with fear, or so attached him to himself by 
past favour, that the man obliged would rather please his 
benefactor than himself, and live after his rmnd than after his 
own He that has another under his power in the first or second 
of these ways, holds but his body, not his mind But in the 
third or fourth way he has made dependent on himself as well 
the mind as the body of the other, yet only as long as the fear 
or hope lasts, for upon the removal of the feelmg the other 
IS left mdependent 

ir The faculty of judgment can be dependent on another, 
only as far as that other can deceive the mind, whence it fol- 
lows that the mind is so far independent, as it uses reason 
anght Nay, inasmuch as human power is to be reckoned less 
by physical vigour than by mental strength, it follows that 
those men are most independent whose reason is strongest, and 
who are most guided thereby And so I am altogether for call- 
ing a man so far free, as he is led by reason, because so far 
he IS determined to action by such causes, as can be adequately 
understood by his own nature, although by these causes he be 
necessarily determmed to action For liberty, as we showed 
above (See 7), does not take away the necessity of acting, but 
supposes It 

12 The pledging of faith to any man, where one has but 
verbally promised to do this or that, which one might rightfully 
leave undone, or vice versd^ remains so long valid as the will 
of him that gave his word remams unchanged For he that 
has power to break faith has, in fact, bated nothing of his own 
nght, but only made a present of words If, then, he, being by 
natural right judge in his own case, comes to the conclusion, 
rightly or wrongly (for “to err is human”), that more harm 
than profit will come of his promise, by the judgment of his 
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own mind he decides that the promise should be broken, and 
by natural right (Sec 9) he will break the same 

13 If two come together and unite their strength, they have 
jointly more power, and consequently more right according to 
nature than both of them separately, and the more there are 
that have so joined m alliance, the more right they all col- 
lectively will possess 

14 In so far as men are tormented by anger, envy, or any 
passion implying hatred, they are drawn asunder and made 
contrary one to another, and therefore are so much the more 
to be feared, as they are more powerful, crafty, and cunning 
than the other animals And because men are m the highest 
degree liable to these passions (Chap I, Sec 5), therefore men 
are naturally enemies For he is my greatest enemy, whom I 
must most fear and be on my guard against 

15 But inasmuch as (Sec 6) m the state of nature each is 
so long independent, as he can guard against oppression by 
another, and it is in vain for one man alone to try and guard 
against all, it follows hence that so long as the natural right 
of man is determined by the power of every individual, and 
belongs to everyone, so long it is a nonentity, existing m opin- 
ion rather than fact, as there is no assurance of making it good 
And It IS certain that the greater cause of fear every individual 
has, the less power, and consequently the less right, he possesses 
To this must be added, that without mutual help men can 
hardly support life and cultivate the mind And so our conclu- 
sion is, that that natural right, which is special to the human 
race, can hardly be conceived, except where men have general 
rights {^ura communid)^ and combine to defend the possession 
of the lands they inhabit and cultivate, to protect themselves, 
to repel all violence, and to live accordmg to the general judg- 
ment of all For (Sec 13) the more there are that combine 
together, the more right they collectively possess And if this is 
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why the schoolmen want to call man a sociable animal — I mean 
because men in the state of nature can hardly be independent-— 
I have nothing to say agamst them ® 

1 6 Where men have general rights, and are all guided, as it 
were, by one mind, it is certain (Sec 13), that every individual 
has the less right the more the rest collectively exceed him m 
power, that is, he has, in fact, no right by nature but that 
which the common law allows him But whatever he is ordered 
by the general consent, he is bound to execute, or may right- 
fully be compelled thereto (Sec 4) 

17 This right, which is determined by the power of a mul- 
titude, is generally called Dominion (Jmpenum) And, speak- 
mg generally, he holds dommion absolutely, to whom are en- 
trusted by common consent affairs of state — such as the laying 
down, interpretation, and abrogation of laws, the fortification 
of cities, decidmg on war and peace, &c But if this charge 
belong to a council, composed of the general multitude, then 
the dommion is called a democracy {Democratia)^^ if the 
council be composed of certam chosen persons, then it is an 
aristocracy (Aristocratia) ^ and if, lasdy, the care of affairs of 
state and, consequendy, the dommion rest with one man, then 
It has the name of monarchy (Monarchtd) 

18 From what we have proved m this chapter, it becomes 
clear to us that, in the state of nature, wrong-domg is impos- 
sible, or, if anyone does wrong, it is to himself, not to another ^ 
For no one by the law of nature is bound to please another, 
unless he chooses, nor to hold anythmg to be good or evil, but 
what he himself, according to his own temperament, pro- 
nounces to be so, and, to speak generally, nothmg is forbidden 
by the law of nature, except what is beyond everyone*s power 

® Cf the selectiott from Ch V of the T T -P , above, pp 24 26 

® Cf Ch XVI of the TT -P , above, pp 32-35 

^ Cf Ch. XVI of the TT ~P , above, pp 27-32 
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(Secs 5 and 8 ) But wrongdoing is action, which cannot law- 
fully be committed But if men by the ordinance of nature 
were bound to be led by reason, then all of necessity would be 
so led For the ordmances {institutd) of nature are the ordi- 
nances of God (Secs 2, 3), which God has instituted by the 
liberty, whereby he exists, and they follow, therefore, from the 
necessity of the divine nature (Sec 7)? nnd, consequently, are 
eternal, and cannot be broken But men are chiefly guided by 
appetite, without reason, yet for all this they do not disturb 
the course of nature, but follow it of necessity And, therefore, 
a man ignorant and weak of mind, is no more bound by natu- 
ral law to order his life wisely, than a sick man is bound to be 
sound of body 

19 Therefore wrong-doing cannot be conceived of, but under 
domimon — that is, where, by the general right of the whole 
dominion {Ex communi totius tmpmt jure) ^ it is decided what 
is good and what evil, and where no one does anything right- 
fully, save what he does in accordance with the general decree 
or consent (Sec r 6 ) For that, as we said m the last section, is 
wrong-doing, which cannot lawfully be committed, or is by law 
forbidden But obedience is the constant will to execute that, 
which by law is good, and by the general decree ought to be 
done ® 

20 Yet we are accustomed to call that also wrong, which is 
done against the sentence of sound reason, and to give the 
name of obedience to the constant will to moderate the appetite 
according to the dictate of reason a manner of speech which 
I should quite approve, did human liberty consist in the licence 
of appetite, and slavery in the dominion of reason But as 
human liberty is the greater, the more man can be guided by 
reason, and moderate his appetite, we cannot without great 

^ Cf Ch XVI of the T T-P^ above, pp 3435, and Ch XDC, pp 
50-'53 
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impropriety call a rauonal life obedience, and give the name of 
wrong-doing to that which is, in fact, a weakness of the mind, 
not a licence of the mmd directed against itself, and for which 
a man may be called a slave, rather than free (Secs 7 and ii) 

21 However, as reason teaches one to practise piety, and be 
of a calm and gentle spirit, which cannot be done save under 
dominion, and, further, as it is impossible for a multitude to 
be guided, as it were, by one mind, as under dominion is re- 
quired, unless It has laws ordained according to the dictate of 
reason, men who are accustomed to live under dominion are 
not, therefore, using words so improperly, when they call that 
wrong-doing which is done against the sentence of reason, be- 
cause the laws of the best dominion ought to be framed ac- 
cording to that dictate (Sec 18) But, as for my saying (Sec 
18) that man m a state of nature, if he does wrong at all, does 
it against himself, see, on this point, Chap IV, Secs 4, 5, 
where is shown, in what sense we can say, that he who holds 
dominion and possesses natural right, is bound by laws and can 
do wrong 

22 As far as rchgion is concerned, it is further clear, that a 
man is most free and most obedient to himself when he most 
loves God, and worships him in sincerity But so far as we 
regard, not the course of nature, which we do not understand, 
but the dictates of reason only, which respect rchgion, and 
likewise reflect that these dictates are revealed to us by God, 
speaking, as it were, within ourselves, or else were revealed to 
prophets as laws, so far, speaking in human fashion, we say 
that man obeys God when he worships him in sincerity, and, 
on the contrary, does wrong when he is led by blind desire. 
But, at the same time, we should remember that we are sub- 
ject to God’s power, as clay to that of the potter, who of the 
same lump makes some vessels unto honour, and others unto 
dishonour And thus man can, indeed, act contranly to the 
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decrees of God, as far as they have been written like laws in 
the minds of ourselves or the prophets, but against that eternal 
decree of God, which is written in universal nature, and has 
regard to the course of nature as a whole, he can do nothing 

23 As, then, wrong-doing and obedience, in their strict sense, 
so also justice and injustice cannot be conceived of, except 
under dominion For nature offers nothing that can be called 
this man’s rather than another’s, but under nature everything 
belongs to all — that is, they have authority to claim it for them- 
selves But under dominion, where it is by common law deter- 
mined what belongs to this man, and what to that, he is called 
just who has a constant will to render to every man his own, 
but he unjust who strives, on the contrary, to make his own 
that which belongs to another 

24 But that praise and blame are emotions of joy and sad- 
ness, accompanied by an idea of human excellence or weakness 
as their cause, we have explamed m our Ethics 
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Chapter III 

Op the Right of Supreme Authorities^ 

T TNDER every dominion the state is said to be Civil, but 
^ the entire body subject to a dominion is called a Com- 
monwealth {Ctvitai) and the general business of the dominion, 
subject to the direction of him that holds it, has the name of 
ASairs of State (Respubhea) Next we call men Citizens, as 
far as they enjoy by the civil law all the advantages of the 
commonwealth, and Subjects, as far as they are bound to obey 
its ordinances or laws Lastly, we have already said that, of the 
civil state, there are three kmds — democracy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy (Chap II Sec 17) Now, before I begin to treat 
of each kind separately, I will first deduce all the properties 
of the civil state {status ctvtlis') m general And of these, first 
of all comes to be considered the supreme right of the com- 
monwealth, or the right of the supreme authorities 
2 From Chap II Sec 15, it is clear that the right of the 
supreme authonties is nothmg else than natural right itself, 
hmited, indeed, by the power, not of every individual, but of 
the multitude, which is guided, as it were, by one mmd — that 
IS, as each individual m the state of nature, so the body and 
mind of a dommion have as much right as they have power 
And thus each single citizen or subject has the less right, the 
more the commonwealth exceeds him m power (Chap 11 Sec 
16), and each citizen consequendy does and has nothmg, but 
what he may by the general decree of the commonwealth 
defend 

1 C/ Ch XVI of the TT-P, above 
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3 If the commonwealth grant to any man the right, and 
therewith the authority (for else it is but a gift of words, Chap 
II Sec 12) to live after his own inmd, by that very act it 
abandons its own right, and transfers the same to him, to 
whom It has given such authority But if it has given this 
authority to two or more, I mean authority to live each after 
his own mind, by that very act it has divided the dominion, 
and if, lastly, it has given this same authority to every citizen, 
It has thereby destroyed itself, and there remains no more a 
commonwealth, but everything returns to the state of nature, 
all of which IS very manifest from what goes before And thus 
It follows, that it can by no means be conceived, that every 
citizen should by the ordinance of the commonwealth live 
after his own mind, and accordingly this natural right of being 
one’s own judge ceases m the civil state I say expressly “by 
the ordinance of the commonwealth,” for, if we weigh the 
matter aright, the natural right of every man does not cease 
in tlie civil state For man, alike m the natural and in the 
civil state, acts accordmg to the laws of his own nature, and 
consults his own interest Man, I say, in each state is led by 
fear or hope to do or leave undone this or that, but the mam 
difference between the two states is this, that m the avil state 
all fear the same things, and all have the same ground of 
security, and manner of hfe, and this certainly docs not 
do away with die mdividual’s faculty of judgment For he 
that IS minded to obey all the commonwealth’s orders, 
whether through fear of its power or through love of quiet, 
certainly consults after his own heart his own safety and in- 
terest 

4 Moreover, we cannot even conceive, that every citizen 
should be allowed to interpret the commonwealth’s decrees or 
laws For were every citizen allowed this, he would thereby 
be his own judge, because each would easily be able to give a 
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colour of right to lus own deeds, which by the last section 
IS absurd 

5 We see then, that every citizen depends not on himself, 
but on the commonwealth, all whose commands he is bound to 
execute, and has no right to decide, what is equitable or iniqui- 
tous, just or unjust But, on the contrary, as the body of the 
dominion should, so to speak, be guided by one mind, and 
consequently the will of the commonwealth must be taken to 
be the will of all, what the state decides to be just and good 
must be held to be so decided by every individual And so, 
however iniquitous the subject may think the commonwealth’s 
decisions, he is none the less bound to execute them ^ 

6 But (it may be objected) is it not contrary to the dictate 
of reason to subject one’s self wholly to the judgment of an- 
other, and consequently, is not the civil state repugnant to 
reason Whence it would follow, that the civil state is irra- 
tional, and could only be created by men destitute of reason, 
not at all by such as are led by it But since reason teaches 
nothmg contrary to nature, sound reason cannot therefore dic- 
tate, that every one should remam independent, so long as men 
are liable to passions (Chap II Sec 15), that is, reason pro- 
nounces against such independence (Chap I See 5) Besides, 
reason altogether teaches to seek peace, and peace cannot be 
mamtained, unless the commonwealth’s general laws be kept 
unbroken And so, the more a man is guided by reason, that is 
(Chap II Sec ii), the more he is free, the more constantly 
he will keep the laws of the commonwealth, and execute the 
commands of the supreme authority, whose subject he is Fur- 
thermore, the civil state is naturally ordained to remove gen- 
eral fear, and prevent general sufferings, and therefore pursues 
above everything the very end, after which everyone, who is led 
by reason, strives, but in the natural state strives vainly (Chap 

2 Cf the selection from Ch XVII of the TT ‘P, above, pp 43 47 
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II Sec 15) Wherefore^ if a man who is led by reason, has 
sometimes to do by the commonwealth’s order what he knows 
to be repugnant to reason, that harm is far compensated by 
the good, which he derives from the existence of a civil 
state For it is reason’s own law, to choose the less of two 
evils, and accordingly we may conclude, that no one is act- 
ing against the dictate of his own reason, so far as he docs 
what by the law of the commonwealth is to be done And this 
anyone will more easily grant us, after we have explained, how 
far the power and consequendy the right of the commonwealth 
extends 

7 For, first of all, it must be considered, that, as in the state 
of nature the man who is led by reason is most powerful and 
most independent, so too that commonwealth will he most 
powerful and most independent, which is founded and guided 
by reason (Chapter II Sec ii) For the right of the common- 
wealth is determined by the power of the multitude, which is 
led, as it were, by one mind But this unity of mind can in 
no wise be conceived, unless the commonwealth pursues chiefly 
the very end, which sound reason teaches is to the interest of 
all men 

8 In the second place it comes to be considered, that sub- 
jects are so far dependent not on themselves, but on the com- 
monwealth, as they fear its power or threats, or as they love 
the civil state (Chap II Sec lo) Whence it follows, that 
such things, as no one can be mduced to do by rewards or 
threats, do not fall within the rights of the commonwealth 
For instance, by reason of his faculty of judgment, it is in no 
man’s power to believe ® For by what rewards or threats can 
a man be brought to believe, that the whole is not greater than 
its part, or that God does not exist, or that that is an infinite 
being, which he secs to be finite, or generally anything con- 

8 C/ Ch XX of the T T P ; above 
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trary to his sense or thought? So, too, by what rewards or 
threats can a man be brought to love one, whom he hates, or 
to hate one, whom he loves? And to this head must likewise 
be referred such things as are so abhorrent to human nature, 
that It regards them as actually worse than any evil, as that 
a man should be witness against himself, or torture himself, or 
kill his parents, or not strive to avoid death, and the like, to 
which no one can be mduced by rewards or threats But if we 
still choose to say, that the commonwealth has the right or 
authority to order such things, we can conceive of it in no other 
sense, than that in which one might say, that a man has the 
right to be mad or delirious For what but a delirious fancy 
would such a right be, as could bmd no one? And here I am 
speaking expressly of such things as cannot be subject to the 
right of a commonwealth and are abhorrent to human nature 
in general For the fact, that a fool or madman can by no 
rewards or threats be induced to execute orders, or that this 
or that person, because he is attached to this or that religion, 
judges the laws of a dominion worse than any possible evil, 
m no wise makes void the laws of the commonwealth, since 
by them most of the citizens arc restramed And so, as those 
who are without fear or hope arc so far independent (Chap. 
II Sec lo), they are, therefore, enemies of the dominion 
(Chap n Sec 14), and may lawfully be coerced by force 
9 Thirdly and lasdy, it comes to be considered, that those 
things are not so much within the commonwealth’s right, 
which cause mdignation in the majority For it is certam, that 
by the guidance of nature men conspire together, either through 
common fear, or with the desire to avenge some common hurt, 
and as the right of the commonwealth is determmed by the 
common power of the multitude, it is certain that the power 
and right of the commonwealth are so far diminished, as it 
gives occasion for many to conspire together There are cer- 
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tainly some subjects of fear for a commonwealth, and as every 
separate citizen or m the state of nature every man, so a com- 
monwealth IS the less mdependent, the greater reason it has to 
fear So much for the nght of supreme authorities over sub- 
jects Now before I treat of the right of the said authorities 
as against others, we had better resolve a question commonly 
mooted about rehgion 

10 For it may be objected to us, Do not the civil state, and 
the obedience of subjects, such as we have shown is required 
in the civil state, do away with religion, whereby we are 
bound to worship God** But if we consider the matter, as it 
really is, we shall find nothing that can suggest a scruple For 
the mind, so far as it makes use of reason, is dependent, not 
on the supreme authorities, but on itself (Chap II Sec ii) 
And so the true knowledge and the love of God cannot be 
subject to the dommion of any, nor yet can chanty towards 
one’s neighbour (Sec 8 ) And if we further reflect, that the 
highest exercise of charity is that which aims at keeping peace 
and joining in umty, wc shall not doubt that he docs his duty, 
who helps everyone, so far as the commonwealth’s laws, that is 
so far as umty and quiet allow As for external rites, it is 
certam, that they can do no good or harm at all in respect of 
the true knowledge of God, and the love which necessarily 
results from it, and so they ought not to be held of such im- 
portance, that it should be thought worth while on their ac- 
count to disturb public peace and quiet ^ Moreover it is certain, 

^Spinoza everywhere maintains a fundamental distmcuon between the 
**outward observances of piety and the external ntes of religion” on the 
one hand, and piety itself, “the inward worship of God” or “the means 
by which the mmd is inwardly led to do homage to God m singleness of 
heart” on the other hand Over the latter the sovereign can have no 
power and therefore no nght The following citation, from. Ch XIV of 
the T T -F . may be collated with relevant passages in Chs XVI, XIX, 
and XX prmted above in this volume 

“As, then, each man’s faith must be judged pious or impious only in 
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tliat I am not a champion of religion by the law of nature, 
that IS (Chap IT Sec 3), by the divine decree For I have no 
authority, as once the disciples of Christ had, to cast out un- 
clean spirits and work miracles, which authority is yet so liec- 
essary to the propagating of religion in places where it is 
forbidden, that without it one not only, as they say, wastes 
one’s time® and trouble, but causes besides very many incon- 
veniences, whereof all ages have seen most mournful examples 
Everyone therefore, wherever he may be, can worship God 
with true religion, and mmd his own business, which is the 
duty of a private man But the care of propagating religion 
should be left to God, or the supreme authorities, upon whom 
alone falls the charge of aiflairs of state But I return to my 
subject 

II After explammg the right of supreme autliorities over 
citizens and the duty of subjects, it remains to consider the 
right of such authorities against the world at large, which is 
now easily intelligible from what has been said For since 
(Sec 2) the right of the supreme authorities is nothing else 
but natural right itself, it follows that two dominions stand 
towards each other in the same relation as do two men in the 
state of nature, with this exception, that a commonwealth can 
provide against being oppressed by another, which a man in 
the state of nature cannot do, seeing that he is overcome daily 
by sleep, often by disease or mental infirmity, and m the end 

respect of its producing^ obedience or obstinacy, and not in respect of its 
truth, and as no one will dispute that men s dispositions arc exceedingly 
varied, that all do not acquiesce in the same things it follows that 
there can be no doctrines in the catholic, or universal, religion, which can 
give rise to controversy among good men To the universal religion, 
then, belong only such dogmas as are absolutely required m order to 
attam obedience to God, and without which such obedience would be 
impossible, as for the rest, each man should adopt whatever he thinks 
best adapted to strengthen his love of justice 

® Literally, “oil and trouble” — a common proverbial expression in Latin 
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by old agCj and is besides liable to other mconveniences, from 
which a commonwealth can secure itself 

12 A commonwealth then is so far independent, as it can 
plan and provide against oppression by another (Chap II 
Secs 9, 15), and so far dependent on another commonwealth, 
as It fears that other’s power, or is hindered by it from exe- 
cuting Its own wishes, or lastly, as it needs its help for its 
own preservation or increase (Chap, II Secs 10, 15) For we 
cannot at all doubt, that if two commonwealths are willing 
to offer each other mutual help, both together are more power- 
ful, and therefore have more nght, than either alone (Chap 
n Sec 13) 

13 But this will be more clearly intelligible, if we reflect, 
that two commonwealths are naturally enemies For men in the 
state of nature are enemies (Chap II Sec 14) Those, then, 
who stand outside a commonwealth, and retain their natural 
rights, continue enemies Accordingly, if one commonwealth 
wishes to make war on another and employ extreme measures 
to make that other dependent on itself, it may lawfully make 
the attempt, since it needs but the bare will of the common- 
wealth for war to be waged But concerning peace it can decide 
nothing, save with the concurrence of another commonwealth’s 
will Whence it follows, that laws of war regard every common- 
wealth by itself, but laws of peace regard not one, but at 
the least two commonwealths, which are therefore called “con- 
tracting powers” 

14 This “contract” (fesdus) remams so long unmoved as 
the motive for entering into it, that is, fear of hurt or hope of 
gam, subsists But take away from either commonwealth this 
hope or fear, and it is left independent (Chap II Sec 10), 
and the link, whereby the commonwealths were mutually 
bound, breaks of itself And therefore every commonwealth 
has the right to break its contract, whenever it chooses, and 
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cannot be said to act treacherously or perfidiously in breaking 
Its word, as soon as the motive of hope or fear is removed 
For every contracting party was on equal terms in this respect, 
that whichever could first free itself of fear should be inde- 
pendent, and make use of its independence after its own mind, 
and, besides, no one makes a contract respectmg the future, 
but on the hypothesis of certain precedent circumstances But 
when these circumstances change, the reason of policy ap- 
plicable to the whole position changes with them, and therefore 
every one of the contracting commonwealths retains the right 
of consulting its own interest, and consequently endeavours, 
as fax as possible, to be free from fear and thereby independent, 
and to prevent another from cormng out of the contract with 
greater power If then a commonwealth complains that it has 
been deceived, it cannot properly blame the bad faith of an- 
other contracting commonwealth, but only its own folly m 
having entrusted its own welfare to another party, that was 
mdependent, and had for its highest law the welfare of its own 
dominion 

15 To commonwealths, which have contracted a treaty of 
peace, it belongs to decide the questions, which may be mooted 
about the terms or rules of peace, whereby they have mutually 
bound themselves, inasmuch as laws of peace regard not one 
commonwealth, but the commonwealths which contract taken 
together (Sec 13) But if they cannot agree together about the 
conditions, they by that very fact return to a state of war 

16 The more commonwealths there arc, that have con- 
tracted a }omt treaty of peace, the less each of them by itself 
IS an object of fear to the remamder, or the less it has the 
authority to make war» But it is so much the more bound to 
observe the conditions of peace, that is (Sec 13), the less 
mdependent, and the more bound to accommodate itself to the 
general will of the contracting parties 
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17 But the good faith, inculcated by sound reason and 
religion, is not hereby made void, for neither reason nor Scrip- 
ture teaches one to keep one’s word in every case For if I 
have promised a man, for mstance, to keep safe a sum of money 
he has secretly deposited with me, I am not bound to keep my 
word, from the time that I know or beheve the deposit to have 
been stolen, but I shall act more rightly m endeavouring to 
restore it to its owners So likewise, if the supreme authority 
has promised another to do something, which subsequendy 
occasion or reason shows or seems to show is contrary to the 
welfare of its subjects, it is surely bound to break its word 
As then Scripture only teaches us to keep our word in general, 
and leaves to every mdividual’s judgment the special cases 
of exception, it teaches nothmg repugnant to what we have 
just proved 

18 But diat I may not have so often to break the thread 
of my discourse, and to resolve hereafter similar objections, 
I would have it known that all this demonstration of mme 
proceeds from the necessity of human nature, considered in 
what light you will — mean, from the universal efiort of all 
men after self-preservation, an effort inherent in all men, 
whether learned or unlearned And therefore, however one 
considers men arc led, whether by passion or by reason, it will 
be the same thing, for the demonstration, as we have said, is 
of universal application 
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Of the Functions of Supreme Authorities 

T^HAT the right of the supreme authorities is limited by 
their power, we showed in the last chapter, and saw 
that the most important part of that right is, that they are, 
as It were, the mind of the dominion, whereby all ought to 
be guided, and accordingly, that such authorities alone have 
the right of deciding what is good, evil, equitable, or iniquitous, 
that IS, what must be done or left undone by the subjects 
severally or collectively And, accordingly, wc saw that they 
have the sole right of laying down laws, and of interpreting 
the same, whenever their meaning is disputed, and of deciding 
whether a given case is in conformity with or violation of the 
law (Chap III Secs 3-5), and, lastly, of 'waging war, and of 
drawmg up and offering propositions for peace, or of accepting 
such when offered (Chap III Secs in, 13) 

2 As all these functions, and also the means required to 
execute them, are matters which regard the whole body of 
the dominion, that is, are affairs of state, it follows, that 
affairs of state depend on the direction of him only, who holds 
supreme dominion And hence it follows, that it is the right 
of the supreme authority alone to judge the deeds of every 
individual, and demand of him an account of the same, to 
punish criminals, and decide questions of law between atizens, 
or appomt jurists acquainted with the existing laws, to adminis- 
ter these matters on its behalf, and, further, to use and order 
all means to war and peace, as to found and fortify cities, levy 
soldiers, assign military posts, and order what it would have 
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done, and, with a view to peace, to send and give audience to 
ambassadors, and, finally, to levy the costs of all this 

3 Since, then, it is the right of the supreme authority alone 
to Ihiandle public matters, or choose officials to do so, it follows, 
that that subject is a pretender to the dominion, who, by his 
own decision and without the supreme councirs knowledge, 
enters upoutany public matter, although he believe that his 
design will be to the best mterest of the commonwealth 

4 But it IS often asked, whether the supreme authority is 
bound by laws, and, consequendy, whether it can do wrong 
Now as the words “law” and “wrong-doing” often refer not 
merely to the laws of a commonwealth, but also to the general 
rules which concern all natural things, and especially to the 
general rules of reason, we cannot, without qualification, say 
that the commonwealth is bound by no laws, or can do no 
wrong For were the commonwealth bound by no laws or 
rules, which removed, the commonwealth were no common- 
wealth, we should have to regard it not as a natural thing (res 
naturalist ^ but as a chimera A commonwealth then does 
wrong, when it does, or suffers to be done, things which may 
be the cause of its own rum, and we can say that it then does 
wrong, in the sense in which philosophers or doctors say that 
nature does wrong, and in this sense we can say, that a com- 
monwealth does wrong, when it acts against the dictate of 
reason For a commonwealth is most independent when it acts 
according to the dictate of reason (Chap III Sec 7), so far, 
then, as it acts against reason, it fails itself, or does wrong 
And we shall be able more easily to understand this if we 
reflect, that when we say, that a man can do what he will 
with his own, this authority must be limited not only by the 
power of the agent, but by the capacity of the object If, for 
mstance, I say that I can rightfully do what I will with this 
table, I do not certainly mean, that I have the right to make 
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It eat grass So, too, though we say, that men depend not on 
themselves, but on the commonwealth, we do not mean, that 
men lose their human nature and put on another, nor yet that 
the commonwealth has the right to make men wish for this 
or that, or (what is just as impossible) regard with honour 
things which excite ridicule or disgust But it is implied, that 
there are certain intervening circumstances, which supposed, 
one hkewise supposes the reverence and fear of the subjects 
towards the commonwealth, and which abstracted, one makes 
abstraction likewise of that fear and reverence, and therewith of 
the commonwealth itself The commonwealth, then, to mam- 
tam its independence, is bound to preserve the causes of fear 
and reverence, otherwise it ceases to be a commonwealth For 
the person or persons that hold domimon, can no more com- 
bine with the keeping up of majesty the running with harlots 
drunk or naked about the streets, or the performances of a 
stage-player, or the open violation or contempt of laws passed 
by themselves, than they can combme existence with non- 
existence But to proceed to slay and rob subjects, ravish 
maidens, and the like, turns fear into indignation and the civil 
state into a state of enmity 

5 We see, then, in what sense we may say, that a com- 
monwealth IS bound by laws and can do wrong But if by 
‘law” we understand civil law, and by “wrong” that which, 
by civil law, is forbidden to be done, that is, if these words 
be taken m their proper sense, we cannot at all say, that a 
commonwealth is bound by laws, or can do wrong For die 
maxims and motives of fear and reverence, which a common- 
wealth IS bound to observe in its own mterest, pertain not to 
civil jurisprudence, but to the law of nature, smee (Sec 4) 
they cannot be vindicated by the civil law, but by the law of 
war And a commonwealth is bound by them m no other sense 
than that in which in the state of nature a man is bound to 
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take heed, that he preserve his independence and be not his 
own enemy, lest he should destroy himself, and m this taking 
heed lies not the subjection, but the liberty of human nature 
But avil jurisprudence depends on the mere decree of the 
commonwealth, which is not bound to please any but itself, 
nor to hold anything to be good or bad, but what it judges 
to be such for itself And, accordingly, it has not merely the 
right to avenge itself, or to lay down and mterpret laws, but 
also to abolish the same, and to pardon any guilty person out 
of the fulness of its power 

6 Contracts or laws, whereby the multitude transfers its 
right to one council or man, should widiout doubt be broken, 
when it IS expedient for the general welfare to do so But to 
decide this point, whether, that is, it be expedient for the 
general welfare to break them or not, is within the right of 
no pnvate person, but of him only who holds dominion (Sec 
3), therefore of these laws he who holds dominion remains sole 
interpreter Moreover, no private person can by right vmdicate 
these laws, and so they do not really bmd him who holds 
dominion Notwithstanding, if they are of such a nature that 
they cannot be broken, without at the same time weakenmg 
the commonwealth’s strength, that is, without at the same 
time changmg to mdignation the common fear of most of the 
citizens, by this very fact the commonwealth is dissolved, and 
the contract comes to an end, and therefore such contract is 
vmdicated not by the civil law, but by the law of war And 
so he who holds dominion is not bound to observe the terms of 
the contract by any other cause than that, which bids a man 
in the state of nature to beware of being his own enemy, lest 
he should destroy himself, as we said m the last section 
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Of the Best State of a Dominion 

TN Chap II Sec 2 , we showed, tJiat man is then most 
independent, when he is most led by reason, and, in con- 
sequence (Chap III Sec 7), that that commonwealth is most 
powerful and most independent, which is founded and guided 
by reason But, as the best plan of living, so as to assure to the 
utmost self-preservation, is that which is framed according to 
the dictate of reason, therefore it follows, that that in every 
kind is best done, which a man or commonwealth does, so far 
as he or it is m the highest degree independent For it is one 
thing to till a field by right, and another to till it in the best 
way One thing, I say, to defend or preserve one’s self, and to 
pass judgment by right, and another to defend or preserve 
one’s self in the best way, and to pass the best judgment, and, 
consequently, it is one thing to have dominion and care of 
afFairs of state by right, and another to exercise dominion and 
direct affairs of state in the best way And so, as we have treated 
of the right of every commonwealth m general, it is time to 
treat of the best state of every dominion ^ 

2 Now the quality of the state of any dominion is easily 
perceived from the end of the civil state, which end is nothing 
else but peace and security of life And therefore that do- 
minion IS the best, where men pass their lives in unity, and 
the laws are kept unbroken For it is certain, that seditions, 
wars, and contempt or breach of the laws are not so much 

^ Cf the selcchon from Cb XVII of the T T -P , above, pp 43-47 
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to be imputed to the wickedness of the subjects, as to the bad 
state of a dominion For men are not born fit for citizenship, 
but must be made so Besides, men’s natural passions are every- 
where the same, and if wickedness more prevails, and more 
offences are committed m one commonwealth than m another, 
It IS certain that the former has not enough pursued the end 
of unity, nor framed its laws with sufficient forethought, and 
that, therefore, it has failed in mabng quite good its right as 
a commonwealth For a civil state, which has not done away 
with the causes of seditions, where war is a perpetual object of 
fear, and where, lasdy, the laws arc often broken, differs but 
little from the mere state of nature, in which everyone lives 
after his own mind at the great risk of his life 

3 But as the vices and mordinate licence and contumacy 
of subjects must be imputed to the commonwealth, so, on the 
other hand, their virtue and constant obedience to the laws are 
to be ascribed in the mam to the virtue and perfect right of 
the commonwealth, as is clear from Chap 11 Sec 15 And so 
It IS deservedly reckoned to Hannibal as an extraordinary 
virtue, that in his army there never arose a sedition 

4 Of a commonwealth, whose subjects are but hmdered by 
terror from taking arms, it should rather be said, that it is free 
from war, than that it has peace For peace is not mere absence 
of war, but is a virtue that springs from force of character 
for obedience (Chap II See 19) is the constant will to execute 
what, by the general decree of the commonwealth, ought to be 
done Besides, that commonwealth, whose peace depends on the 
sluggishness of its subjects, that are led about like sheep, to 
learn but slavery, may more properly be called a desert than a 
commonwealth 

5 When, then, we call that doimmon best, where men pass 
their lives m umty, I understand a human life, defined not by 
mere circulation of the blood, and other qualities common to 
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all animals, but above all by reason, the true excellence and 
life of the mind 

6 But be It remarked that, by the dominion which I have 
said IS established for this end, I intend that which has been 
established by a free multitude, not that which is acquired over 
a multitude by right of war For a free multitude is guided 
more by hope than fear, a conquered one, more by fear than 
hope inasmuch as the former aims at making use; of life, the 
latter but at escaping death The former, I say, aims at living 
for Its own ends, the latter is forced to belong to the conqueror, 
and so we say that this is enslaved, but that free And, there- 
fore, the end of a dommion, which one gets by right of war, is 
to be master, and have rather slaves than subjects And al- 
though between the dominion created by a free multitude, and 
that gamed by right of war, if we regard generally the right 
of each, we can make no essential distinction, yet their ends, 
as we ha,ve already shown, and further the means to the pres- 
ervation of each are very different 

7 But what means a prince, whose sole motive is lust of 
mastery, should use to establish and maintam his dominion, 
the most ingenious Machiavelli has set forth at large, but with 
what design one can hardly be sure If, however, he had some 
good design, as one should believe of a learned man, it seems 
to have been to show, with how litde foresight many attempt 
to remove a tyrant, though thereby the causes which make the 
prmce a tyrant can in no wise be removed, but, on the con- 
trary, are so much the more established, as the prince is given 
more cause to fear, which happens when the multitude has 
made an example of its prince, and glories m the parricide as 
m a thmg well done Moreover, he perhaps wished to show 
how cautious a free multitude should be of entrusting its wel- 
fare absolutely to one man, who, unless in his vanity he thinks 
he can please everybody, must be in daily fear of plots, and 
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SO IS forced to look chiefly after his own interest, and, as for 
the multitude, rather to plot against it than consult its good 
And I am the more led to this opimon concerning that most 
far-seeing man, because it is known that he was favourable 
to liberty, for the maintenance of which he has besides given 
the most wholesome advice 



Chapter VI 


Of Monarchy 

TNASMUCH as men arc led, as we have said, more by 
passion than reason, it follows, that a multitude comes 
together, and wishes to be guided, as it were, by one mind, 
not at the suggestion of reason, but of some common passion — 
that IS (Chap III Sec 9), common hope, or fear, or the desire 
of avenging some common hurt But since fear of solitude 
exists in all men, because no one in solitude is strong enough 
to defend himself, and procure the necessaries of life, it follows 
^hat men naturally aspire to the civil state, nor can it happen 
V vat men should ever utterly dissolve it 

^ 2 Accordingly, from the quarrels and seditions which are 
often stirred up m a commonwealth, it never results that the 
citizens dissolve it, as often happens in the case of other asso- 
ciations, but only that they change its form into some other — 
that IS, of course, if the disputes cannot be settled, and the fea 
tures of the commonwealth at the same time preserved Where- 
fore, by means necessary to preserve a dominion, I intend such 
things as are necessary to preserve the existing form of the 
dommion, without any notable change 
3 But if human nature were so constituted, that men most 
desired what is most useful, no art would be needed to pro- 
duce umty and confidence But, as it is admittedly far otherwise 
with human nature, a dominion must of necessity be so or- 
dered, that all, governmg and governed alike, whether they 
will or no, shall do what makes for the general welfare, that 
IS, that all, whether of their own impulse, or by force or 
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necessity, shall be compelled to live according to the dictate o£ 
reason And this is the case, if the affairs of the dominion be 
so managed, that nothing which affects the general welfare is 
entirely entrusted to the good faith of any one For no man 
IS so watchful, that he never falls asleep, and no man ever had 
a character so vigorous and honest, but he sometimes, and that 
just when strength of character was most wanted, was diverted 
from his purpose and let himself be overcome And it is surely 
folly to require of another what one can never obtain from 
one’s self, I mean, that he should be more watchful for an- 
other’s interest than his own, that he should be free from 
avarice, envy, and ambition, and so on, especially when he is 
one, who is subject daily to the strongest temptations of every 
passion 

4 But, on the other hand, experience is thought to teach, 
that It makes for peace and concord, to confer the whole 
authority upon one man For no dominion has stood so long 
without any notable change, as that of the Turks, and on the 
other hand there were none so little lasting, as those, which 
were popular or democratic, nor any in which so many sedi- 
tions arose Yet if slavery, barbarism, and desolation are to be 
called peace, men can have no worse misfortune No doubt 
there are usually more and sharper quarrels between parents 
and children, than between masters and slaves, yet it advances 
not the art of housekeeping, to change a father’s right into a 
right of property, and count children but as slaves Slavery 
then, not peace, is furthered by handing over to one man the 
whole authority For peace, as we said before, consists not in 
mere absence of war, but in a union or agreement of minds 

5 And in fact they are much mistaken, who suppose that 
one man can by himself hold the supreme right of a common- 
wealth For the only limit of right, as we showed (Chap II ), 
IS power But the power of one man is very inadequate to 
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support so great a load And hence it arises, that the man, 
whom the multitude has chosen kmg, looks out for himself 
generals, or counsellors, or friends, to whom he entrusts his 
own and the common welfare, so that the dominion, which is 
thought to be a perfect monarchy, is m actual working an aris- 
tocracy, not, indeed, an open but a hidden one, and therefore 
the worst of all Besides which, a king, who is a boy, or ill, 
or overcome by age, is but king on sufferance, and those in 
this case have the supreme authority, who administer the 
highest business of the domimon, or arc near the kmg’s person, 
not to mention, that a lascivious kmg often manages everything 
at the caprice of this or that mistress or mmion “I had heard/* 
says Orsincs, “that women once reigned m Asia, but for a 
eunuch to reign is something new ” 

6 It IS also certain, that a commonwealth is always m 
greater danger from its citizens than from its enemies, for the 
good are few Whence it follows, that he, upon whom the 
whole right of the dominion has been conferred, will always 
be more afraid of atizens than of enemies, and therefore will 
look to his own safety, and not try to consult his subjects* 
interests, but to plot against them, especially against those who 
are renowned for learning, or have influence through wealth 

7 It must besides be added, that kings fear their sons also 
more than they love them, and so much the more as the latter 
are skilled in the arts of war and peace, and endeared to the 
subjects by their virtues Whence it comes, that kmgs try so to 
educate their sons, that they may have no reason to fear them 
Wherein ministers very readily obey the king, and will be at 
the utmost pams, that the successor may be an inexperienced 
king, whom they can hold tightly in hand 

8 From all which it follows, that the more absolutely the 
commonwealth's right is transferred to the king, the less inde- 
pendent he IS, and the more unhappy is the condition of his 
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subjects And so, that a monarchical dominion may be duly 
established, it is necessary to lay solid foundations, to build it 
on, from which may result to the monarch safety, and to the 
multitude peace, and, therefore, to lay them m such a way, 
that the monarch may then be most independent, when he 
most consults the multitude’s welfare But I will first bnefly 
state, what these foundations of a monarchical dominion are, 
and afterwards prove them in order 

9 One or more cities must be founded and fortified, whose 
citizens, whether they live within the walls, or outside for pur- 
poses of agriculture, are all to enjoy the same right in the 
commonwealth, yet on this condition, that every city provide 
an ascertained number of citizens for its own and the general 
defence But a city, which cannot supply this, must be held in 
subjection on other terms 

xo The militia must be formed out of citizens alone, none 
being exempt, and of no others And, therefore, all are to be 
bound to have arms, and no one to be admitted into the num- 
ber of the citizens, till he has learnt his drill, and promised to 
practise it at stated times m the year Next, the militia of each 
clan IS to be divided into battahons and regiments, and no 
captain of a battalion chosen, that is not acquainted with 
military engmccring Moreover, though the commanders of bat- 
talions and regiments are to be chosen for life, yet the com- 
mander of the militia of a whole clan is to be chosen only in 
time of war, to hold command for a year at most, without 
power of bemg continued or afterwards re-appomted And these 
last are to be selected out of the king’s counsellors, of whom 
we shall speak in the fifteenth and following sections, or out of 
those who have filled the post of counsellor 

II The townsmen and countrymen of every city, that is, 
the whole of the citizens, are to be divided into clans, dis- 
tinguished by some name and badge, and all persons born of 
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any of these clans are to be received into the number of citizens, 
and their names inscribed on the roll of their clan, as soon as 
they have reached the age, when they can carry arms and know 
their duty, with the exception of those, who are infamous 
from some crime, or dumb, or mad, or menials supportmg life 
by some servile office 

12 The fields, and the whole soil, and, if it can be managed, 
the houses should be public property, that is, the property of 
him, who holds the right of the commonwealth and let him 
let them at a yearly rent to the citizens, whether townsmen 
or countrymen, and with this exception let them all be free 
or exempt from every kind of taxation in time of peace And 
of this rent a part is to be applied to the defences of the state, 
a part to the king’s private use For it is necessary m time of 
peace to fortify cities agamst war, and also to have ready ships 
and other munitions of war 

13 After the selection of the king from one of the clans, 
none are to be held noble, but his descendants, who are there- 
fore to be distinguished by royal insignia from then: own and 
the other clans 

14 Those male nobles, who are the reignmg kmg’s col- 
laterals, and stand to him in the third or fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity, must not marry, and any children they may have 
had, are to be accounted bastards, and unworthy of any dignity, 
nor may they be recognized as heirs to their parents, whose 
goods must revert to the kmg 

15 Moreover the king’s counsellors, who are next to hum in 
digmty, must be numerous, and chosen out of the citizens only, 
that IS (supposing there to be no more than six hundred clans) 
from every clan three or four or five, who will form together 
one section of this council, and not for life, but for three, four, 
or five years, so that every year a third, fourth, or fifth part 
may be replaced by selection, in which selection it must be 
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observed as a first condition, that out of every clan at least one 
counsellor chosen be a jurist 

16 The selection must be made by the king himself, who 
should fix a time of year for the choice of fresh counsellors 
Each clan must then submit to the king the names of all its 
citizens, who have reached their fiftieth year, and have been 
duly put forward as candidates for this office, and out of these 
the king will choose whom he pleases But in that year, when 
the jurist of any clan is to be replaced, only the names of 
jurists are to be submitted to the king Those who have filled 
this office of counsellor for the appointed time, arc not to be 
continued therem, nor to be replaced on the list of candidates 
for five years or more But the reason why one is to be chosen 
every year out of every clan is, that the council may not be 
composed alternately of untried novices, and of veterans versed 
in afiairs, which must necessarily be the case, were all to reUre 
at once, and new men to succeed them But if every year one 
be chosen out of every family, then only a fifth, fourth, or at 
most a third part of the council will consist of novices Further, 
if the king be prevented by other business, or for any other 
reason, from being able to spare time for this choice, then let 
the counsellors themselves choose others for a tune, until the 
king cither chooses different ones, or confirms the choice of the 
council 

17 Let the primary function of this counal be to defend 
the fundamental laws of the dominion, and to give advice 
about administration, that the kmg may know, what for the 
public good ought to be decreed and that on the understand- 
ing, that the king may not decide in any matter, without first 
hearing the opinion of this council But if, as will generally 
happen, the council is not of one mind, but is divided in opin- 
ion, even after discussing the same subject two or three times, 
there must be no further delay, but the different opinions are 
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to be submitted to the king, as m the twenty-fifth section of 
this chapter wc shall show 

1 8 Let It be also the duty of this council to publish the 
king’s orders or decrees, and to see to the execution ot sCny 
decree concerning affairs of state, and to supervise the ad- 
mimstration of the whole dominion, as the king’s deputies 

19 The citizens should have no access to the king, save 
through this council, to which are to be handed all demands 
or petitions, that they may be presented to the king Nor should 
the envoys of other commonwealths be allowed to obtain per- 
mission to address the king, but through the council Letters, 
too, sent from elsewhere to the king, must be handed to him 
by the council And in general the king is to be accounted as 
the mmd of the commonwealth, but the council as the senses 
outside the mind, or the commonwealth’s body, through whose 
mtcrvention the mind understands the state of the common- 
wealth, and acts as it judges best for itself 

20 The care of the education of the king’s sons should 
also fall on this council, and the guardianship, where a kmg 
has died, leaving as his successor an infant or boy Yet lest 
meanwhile the council should be left without a kmg, one of 
the elder nobles of the commonwealth should be chosen to fill 
the king’s place, till the legitimate heir has reached the age 
at which he can support the weight of government 

21 Let the candidates for election to this council be such 
as know the system of government, and the foundations, and 
state or condition of the commonwealth, whose subjects they 
are But he that would fill the place of a jurist must, besides the 
government and condition of the commonwealth, whose subject 
he is, be likewise acquamted with those ot the other common- 
wealths, with which It has any intercourse But none are to be 
placed upon the list of candidates, unless they have reached 
their fiftieth year without bemg convicted of crime 
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22 In this council no decision is to be taken about the 
affairs of the dominion, but m the presence of all the mem- 
bers But if anyone be unable through illness or other cause 
to attend, he must send in his stead one of the same clan, who 
has filled the ofi&ce of counsellor or been put on the list of 

t. candidates Which if he neglect to do, and the council through 
his absence be forced to adjourn any matter, let him be fined 
a considerable sum But this must be understood to mean, 
when the question is of a matter affecting the whole dominion, 
as of peace or war, of abrogatmg or establishing a law, of 
trade, &c But if the question be one that affects only a particu- 
lar city or two, as about petitions, &c, it will suffice that a 
majority of the council attend 

23 To maintain a perfect equality between the clans, and 
a regular order m sitting, making proposals, and speaking, 
every clan is to take m turn the presidency at the sittings, a 
different clan at every sitting, and that which was first at one 
sitting IS to be last at the next But among members of the 
same clan, let precedence go by priority of election 

24 This council should be summoned at least four times 
a year, to demand of the mmisters account of their admimstra- 
tion of the domimon, to ascertam the state of affairs, and see if 
anything else needs decidmg For it seems impossible for so 
large a number of citizens to have constant leisure for public 
business But as in the meantime public busmess must none 
the less be earned on, therefore fifty or more are to hp chosen 
out of this council to supply its place after its dismissal, and 
these should meet daily m a chamber next the king’s, and 
so have daily care of the treasury, the cities, the fortifications, 
the education of the king’s son, and in general of all those 
duties of the great council, which we have just enumerated, 
except that they cannot take counsel about new matters, com 
cernmg which no decision has been taken 
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25 On the meeting of the council, before anything is pro- 
posed m It, let five, six, or more jurists of the clans, which 
stand first in order of place at that session, attend on the king, 
to deliver to him petitions or letters, it they have any, to declare 
to him the state of affairs, and, lasdy, to understand from him 
what he bids them propose m his council, and when they have 
heard this, let them return to the council, and let the first m 
precedence open the matter of debate But, in matters which 
seem to any of them to be of some moment, let not the votes 
be taken at once, but let the voting be adjourned to such a date 
as the urgency of the matter allows When, then, the council 
stands adjourned till the appointed time, the counsellors of 
every clan will meanwhile be able to debate the matter sepa- 
rately, and, if they think it of great moment, to consult others 
that have been counsellors, or are candidates for the council 
And if within the appointed time the counsellors of any clan 
cannot agree among themselves, that clan shall lose its vote, 
for every clan can give but one vote But, otherwise, let the 
jurist of the clan lay before the council the opinion they have 
decided to be best, and so with the rest And if the majority 
of the council think fit, after hearing the grounds of every 
opmion, to consider the matter again, let the council be again 
adjourned to a date, at which every clan shall pronounce its 
final opinion, and then, at last, before the entire council, let 
the votes be taken, and that opinion be invalidated which has 
not at least a hundred votes But let the other opinions be 
submitted to the long by all the jurists present at the council, 
that, after hearing every party’s arguments, he may select which 
opimon he pleases And then let the jurists leave him, and 
return to the council, and there let all await the kmg at the 
time fixed by himself, that all may hear which opmion of those 
proposed he thinks fit to adopt, and what he decides should 
be done 
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26 For the administration of justice, another council is to be 
formed of jurists, whose business should be to decide suits, and 
punish criminals, but so that all the judgments they deliver 
be tested by those who are for the time members of the great 
council — that is, as to their having been delivered according 
to the due process of justice, and without partiality But if 
the losing party can prove, that any judge has been bribed 
by the adversary, or that there is some mutual cause of 
friendship between the judge and the adversary, or of hatred 
between the judge and himself, or, lastly, that the usual proc- 
ess of justice has not been observed, let such party be restored 
to his original position But this would, perhaps, not be ob- 
served by such as love to convict the accused m a criminal 
case, rather by torture than proofs But, for all that, I can con- 
ceive on this point of no other process of justice than the 
above, that befits the best system of governing the common- 
wealth 

27 Of these judges, there should be a large and odd number 
— ^for instance, sixty-one, or at least forty-one, — and not more 
than one is to be chosen of one clan, and that not for life, but 
every year a certain portion are to retire, and be replaced 
by as many others out of different clans, that have reached 
their fortieth year 

28 In this council, let no judgment be pronounced save m 
the presence of all the judges But if any judge, from disease 
or other cause, shall for a long time be unable to attend the 
council, let another be chosen for that time to fill his place But 
in givmg their votes, they arc all not to utter their opinions 
aloud, but to signify them by ballot* 

29 Let those who supply others’ places in this and the first- 
mentioned council first be paid out of the goods of those whom 
they have condemned to death, and also out of the fines of 
which any are mulcted Next, after every judgment they pro- 
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nouncc in a civil suit, let them receive a certain proportion of 
the -whole sum at stake for the benefit of both councils 

30 Let there be in every city other subordinate councils, 
whose members likewise must not be chosen for life, but must 
be partially renewed every year, out of the clans who live there 
only But there is no need to pursue this further 

31 No military pay is to be granted in time of peace, but, 
in time of war, military pay is to be allowed to those only, 
who support their hves by daily labour But the commanders 
and other officers of the battalions are to expect no other ad- 
vantage from war but the spoil of the enemy 

32 If a foreigner takes to wife the daughter of a citizen, 
his children arc to be counted citizens, and put on the roll of 
their mother’s clan But those who are born and bred within 
the dommion of foreign parents should be allowed to purchase 
at a fixed price the right of citizenship from the captains of 
thousands of any clan, and to be enrolled in that clan For no 
harm can anse thence to the dommion, even though the cap- 
tains of thousands, for a bribe, admit a foreigner into the num- 
ber of their citizens for less than the fixed price, but, on the 
contrary, means should be devised for more easily increasing 
the number of citizens, and producing a large confluence of 
men As for those who are not enrolled as citizens, it is but 
fair that, at least m war-time, they should pay for their exemp- 
tion from service by some forced labour or tax 

33 The envoys to be sent m time of peace to other com- 
monwealths must be chosen out of the nobles only, and their 
expenses met by the state treasury, and not the king’s privy 
purse 

34 Those that attend the court, and are the king’s servants, 
and arc paid out of his privy purse, must be excluded from 
every appomtment and office in the commonwealth I say 
expressly, ”and are paid out of the kmg’s privy purse,” to 
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except the body-guard For there should be no other body- 
guard, but the citizens of the king’s city, who should take 
turns to keep guard at court before the king’s door 

35 War is only to be made for the sake of peace, so that, 
at Its end, one may be rid of arms And so, when cities have 
been taken by right of war, and terms of peace are to be made 
after the enemies are subdued, the captured cities must not be 
garrisoned and kept; but either the enemy, on accepting the 
terms of peace, should be allowed to redeem them at a price, 
or, if by following that policy, there would, by reason of the 
danger of the position, remain a constant lurking anxiety, they 
must be utterly destroyed, and the inhabitants removed else- 
where 

36 The king must not be allowed to contract a foreign 
marriage, but only to take to wife one of his kindred, or of 
the citizens, yet, on condition that, if he marries a citizen, her 
near relations become incapable of holding ofBcc m the com- 
monwealth 

37 The dominion must be mdivisible And so, if the king 
leaves more than one child, let the eldest one succeed, but by 
no means be it allowed to divide the dominion between them, 
or to give It undivided to all or several of them, much less to 
give a part of it as a daughter’s dowry For that daughters 
should be admitted to the mhentance of a dominion is in no 
wise to be allowed 

38 If the king die leaving no male issue, let the next to him 
in blood be held the heir to the dominion, unless he chance 
to have married a foreign wife, whom he will not put away 

39 As for the citizens, it is mamfest (Chap III Sec 5) 
that every one of them ought to obey all the commands of 
the king, and the decrees published by the great council, 
although he believe them to be most absurd, and otherwise 
he may rightfully be forced to obey And these are the founda- 
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tions o£ a monarchical dominion, on which it must be built, 
if It IS to be stable, as we shall show in the next chapter 
40 As for religion, no temples whatever ought to be built at 
the public expense, nor ought laws to be established about 
opinions, unless they be seditious and overthrow the founda- 
tions of the commonwealth And so let such as are allowed the 
public exercise of their religion build a temple at their own 
expense But the king may have in his palace a chapel of his 
own, that he may practise the religion to which he belongs 



Chapter VII 


*' Of Mokarchy Proof of the Foundations of a Monarchical 

Dominion 

\ FTER explaining the foundations of a monarchical domm- 
lon, I have taken m hand to prove here m order the 
fitness of such foundations And to this end the first point to 
be noted is, that it is in no way repugnant to experience, for 
laws to be so firmly fixed, that not the king himself can abolish 
them For though the Persians worshipped their kings as gods, 
yet had not the kings themselves authority to revoke laws once 
established, as appears from Daniel, and nowhere, as far as I 
know, IS a monarch chosen absolutely without any conditions 
expressed Nor yet is it repugnant to reason or the absolute 
obedience due to a king For the foundations of the dominion 
are to be considered as eternal decrees of the king, so that his 
ministers entirely obey him in refusing to execute his orders, 
when he commands anything contrary to the same Which 
we can make plain by the example of Ulysses For his comrades 
were executing his own order, when they would not untie him, 
when he was bound to the mast and captivated by the Sirens’ 
song, although he gave them manifold orders to do so, and 
that with threats And it is ascribed to his forethought, that 
he afterwards thanked his comrades for obeying him accordmg 
to his first mtention And, after this example of Ulysses, kings 
often instruct judges, to administer justice without respect of 
persons, not even of the king himself, if by some singular 
accident he order anything contrary to established law For 
kings are not gods, but men, who are often led captive by the 
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Sirens* song If then everything depended on the inconstant 
will of one man, nothing would be fixed And so, that a mon- 
archical dominion may be stable, it must be ordered, so that 
everythmg be done by the king’s decree only, that is, so that 
every law be an explicit will of the kmg, but not every will of 
the king a law, as to which see Chap VI Sects 3, 5, 6 

2 It must next be observed, that m laymg foundations it is 
very necessary to study the human passions and it is not 
enough to have shown, what ought to be done, but it ought, 
above all, to be shown how it can be effected, that men, 
whether led by passion or reason, should yet keep the laws 
firm and unbroken For if the constitution of the dominion, 
or the public liberty depends only on the weak assistance of 
the laws, not only will the citizens have no security for its 
maintenance (as we showed in the third section of the last 
chapter), but it will even turn to their rum For this is certain, 
that no condition of a commonwealth is more wretched than 
that of the best, when it begins to totter, unless at one blow 
it falls with a rush into slavery, which seems to be quite im- 
possible And, therefore, it would be far better for the subjects 
to transfer their rights absolutely to one man, than to bargain 
for unascertained and empty, that is unmeaning, terms of 
liberty, and so prepare for their posterity a way to the most 
cruel servitude But if I succeed in showing that the founda- 
tions of monarchical dommion, which I stated m the last chap- 
ter, are firm and cannot be plucked up, without the mdignation 
of the larger part of an armed multitude, and that from them 
follow peace and security for kmg and multitude, and if I 
deduce this from general human nature, no one will be able 
to doubt, that these foundations are the best and the true ones 
(Chap in Sec 9, and Chap VI Sects 3, 8) But that such 
IS their nature, I will show as briefly as possible 

3 That the duty of him, who holds the domimon, is always 
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to know Its state and condition, to watch over the common 
welfare of all, and to execute whatever is to the interest of 
the majority of the subjects, is admitted by all But as one 
person alone is unable to examine into everything, and cannot 
always have his mind ready and turn it to meditation, and is 
^ often hmdered by disease, or old age, or other causes, from 
having leisure for public business, therefore it is necessary that 
the monarch have counsellors to know the state of affairs, and 
help the king with their advice, and frequendy supply his 
place, and that so it come to pass, that the domimon or 
commonwealth may continue always m one and the same 
mind 

4 But as human nature is so constituted, that everyone seeks 
with the utmost passion his own advantage, and judges those 
laws to be most equitable, which he thinks necessary to preserve 
and increase his substance, and defends another’s cause so far 
only as he thinks he is thereby estabhshing his own, it follows 
hence, that the counsellors chosen must be such, that their 
private affairs and their own interests depend on the general 
welfare and peace of all And so it is evident, that if from 
every sort or class of citizens a certain number be chosen, what 
has most votes m such a council will be to the mterest of the 
greater part of the subjects And though this council, because 
It IS composed of so large a number of citizens, must of neces- 
sity be attended by many of very simple intellect, yet this is 
certain, that everyone is pretty clever and sagacious m busmess 
which he has long and eagerly practised And, therefore, if 
none be chosen but such as have till their fiftieth year practised 
their own business without disgrace, they will be fit enough to 
give their advice about their own affairs, especially if, in matters 
of considerable importance, a time be allowed for consideration 
Besides, it is far from bemg the fact, that a council composed 
of a few IS not frequented by this kind of men For, on the 
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contrary, its greatest part must consist of such, since everyone, 
in that case, tries hard to have dullards for colleagues, that they 
may hang on his v/ords, for which there is no opportunity in 
large councils 

5 Furthermore, it is certain, that everyone would rather 
rule than be ruled ‘Tor no one of his own will yields up 
domimon to another/* as Sallust has it m his first speech to 
Caesar And, therefore, it is clear, that a whole multitude will 
never transfer its right to a few or to one, if it can come to 
an agreement with itself, without proceedmg from the contro- 
versies, which generally arise in large councils, to seditions 
And so the multitude does not, if it is free, transfer to the 
king anything but that, which it cannot itself have absolutely 
within Its authority, namely, the ending of controversies and 
the using despatch in decisions For as to the case which 
often arises, where a king is chosen on account of war, that is, 
because war is much more happily conducted by kings, it is 
mamfest folly, I say, that men should choose slavery m time of 
peace for the sake of better fortune in war, if, indeed, peace 
can be conceived of m a dominion, where merely for the sake 
of war the highest authority is transferred to one man, who is, 
therefore, best able to show his worth and the importance to 
everyone of his single self in time of war, whereas, on the 
contrary, democracy has this advantage, that its excellence is 
greater m peace than in war However, for whatever reason 
a king is chosen, he cannot by himself, as wc said just now, 
know what will be to the mterest of the domimon but for this 
purpose, as we showed m the last section, will need many 
citizens for his counsellors And as we cannot at all suppose, 
that any opmion can be conceived about a matter proposed for 
discussion, which can have escaped the notice of so large a 
number of men, it follows, that no opinion can be conceived 
tending to the people’s welfare, besides all the opinions of this 
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council, which are submitted to the king And so, since the 
people^s welfare is the highest law, or the king^s utmost right, 
It follows, that the king’s utmost right is but to choose one 
of the opinions offered by the council, not to decree anything, 
or offer any opinion contrary to the mind of all the council 
^at once (Chap VI Sec 25) But if all the opinions offered in 
the council were to be submitted to the king, then it might 
happen tliat the king would always favour the small cities, 
which have the fewest votes For though by the constitution 
of the council it be ordained, that the opinions should be 
submitted to the kmg without mention of their support- 
ers, yet they will never be able to take such good care, but 
that some opinion will get divulged And, therefore, it must 
of necessity be provided, that that opimon, which has not 
gained at least a hundred votes, shall be held void, and 
this law the larger cities will be sure to defend with all their 
might 

6 And here, did I not study brevity, I would show other 
advantages of this council, yet one, which seems of the greatest 
importance, I will allege I mean, that there can be given no 
greater inducement to virtue, than this general hope of the 
highest honour For by ambition are we all most led, as in 
our Ethics we showed to be the case^ 

7 But it cannot be doubted that the majority of this council 
will never be minded to wage war, but rather always pursue 
and love peace For besides that war will always cause them 
fear of losing their property and liberty, it is to be added, that 
war requires fresh expenditure, which they must meet, and also 
that their own children and relatives, though intent on tlieir 
domestic cares, will be forced to turn their attention to war and 
go a-soldienng, whence they will never bring back anything 
but unpaid-for scars For, as we said (Chap VI Sec 31), no 

^Ethics, lu 29, 30, IV 58 
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pay IS to be given to the mihtia, and (Chap VI Sec 10) it is 
to be formed out of citizens only and no others 

8 There is another accession to the cause of peace and con- 
cord, which is also of great weight I mean, that no citiiien 
can have immovable property (Chap VI Sec 12) Hence 
all will have nearly an equal risk in war For all will be 
obliged, for the sake of gam, to practise trade, or lend money 
to one another, if, as formerly by the Athemans, a law be 
passed, forbidding to lend money at mterest to any but in- 
habitants, and thus they will be engaged in business, which 
either is mutually mvolvcd, one man’s with another’s, or needs 
the same means for its furtherance And thus the greatest part 
of this council will generally have one and the same mmd 
about their common affairs and the arts of peace For, as we 
said (Sec 4), every man defends another’s cause, so far as he 
thmks thereby to establish his own 

9 It cannot be doubted, that it wiU never occur to anyone 
to corrupt this council with bribes For were any man to draw 
over to his side some one or two out of so great a number of 
men, he would gam nothmg For, as we said, the opinion, 
which docs not gam at least a hundred votes, is void 

10 We shall also easily see, that, once this council is estab- 
lished Its members cannot be reduced to a less number, if we 
consider the common passions of mankind For all arc guided 
mosdy by ambition, and there is no man who lives m health 
but hopes to attam extreme old age If then we calculate the 
number of those who actually reach their fiftieth or sixtieth 
year, and further take mto account the number that are every 
year chosen of this great council, we shall see, that there can 
hardly be a man of those who bear arms, but is under the 
mfluence of a great hope of attammg this dignity And so 
they will all, to the best of their power, defend this law of the 
council For be it noted, that corruption, unless it creep in 
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gradually, is easily prevented But as it can be more easily sup- 
posed, and would be less invidious, that a less number should 
be chosen out of every clan, than that a less number should be 
chosen out of a few clans, or that one or two clans should 
be altogether excluded, therefore (Chap VI Sec 15) the num- 
^ her of counsellors cannot be reduced, unless a third, fourth, or 
fifth part be removed simultaneously, which change is a very 
great one, and therefore quite repugnant to common practice 
Nor need one be afraid of delay or negligence in choosing, 
because this is remedied by the council itself See Chap VI 
Sec, 16 

11 The king, then, whether he is induced by fear of the 
multitude, or aims at bindmg to himself the majority of an 
armed multitude, or is guided by a generous spirit, a wish that 
IS, to consult the public interest, will always confirm that opin- 
ion, which has gamed most votes, that is (Sec 5), which is to 
the interest of the greater part of the dominion, and will study 
to reconcile the divergent opmions referred to him, if it can 
be done, that he may attach all to himself (in which he will 
exert all his powers), and that alike m peace and war they 
may find out, what an advantage his single self is to them 
And thus he will then be most independent, and most m pos- 
session of dommion, when he most consults the general wel- 
fare of the multitude 

12 For the kmg by himself cannot restrain all by fear But 
his power, as we have said, rests upon the number of his 
soldiers, and especially on their valour and faith, which will 
always remain so long enduring between men, as with them 
IS joined need, be that need honourable or disgraceful And 
this is why kings usually are fonder of exciting than restrain- 
ing their soldiery, and shut their eyes more to their vices than 
to their virtues, and generally, to hold under the best of them, 
seek out, distinguish, and assist with money or favour the idle, 
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and those who have ruined themselves by debauchery, and 
shake hands with them, and throw them kisses, and for the 
sake of mastery stoop to every servile action In order therefore 
that the citizens may be distinguished by the king before all 
others, and, as far as the civil state and equity permit, may 
remain independent, it is necessary that the rmlitia should, 
consist of citizens only, and that citizens should be his coun- 
sellors, and on the contrary citizens are altogether subdued, and 
are laying the foundations of eternal war, from the moment 
that they suffer mercenaries to be levied, whose trade is war, 
and who have most power in strifes and seditions 

13 That the king*s counsellors ought not to be elected for 
life, but for three, four, or five years, is clear as well from 
the tenth, as from what we said in the nmth section of this 
chapter For if they were chosen for life, not only could the 
greatest part of the citizens conceive hardly any hope of obtain- 
ing this honour, and thus there would arise a great inequality, 
and thence envy, and constant murmurs, and at last seditions, 
which, no doubt, would be welcome to kings greedy of mas- 
tery but also the counsellors, bemg nd of the fear of their 
successors, would assume a great licence m all respects, which 
the king would be far from opposing For the more the citizens 
hate them, the more they will cling to the king, and be ready 
to flatter him Nay, the interval of five years seems even too 
much, for in such a space of time it does not seem so impossible 
to corrupt by bribes or favour a very large part of the council, 
however large it be And therefore it will be far safer, if every 
year two out of every clan retire, and be replaced by as many 
more (supposing that there are to be five counsellors of each 
clan), except in the year in which the 3urist of any clan retires, 
and a fresh one is chosen in his place 

14 Moreover, no kmg can promise himself more safety, 
than he who reigns m a commonwealth of this sort For besides 
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that a king soon perishes, when his soldiers cease to desire his 
safety, it is certain that kings are always in the greatest danger 
from those who are nearest their persons The fewer counsel- 
lors, then, there are, and the more powerful they consequently 
arc, the more the king is in danger of their transferring the 
^domimon to another Nothing m fact more alarmed David, 
than that his own counsellor Ahitophel sided with Absalom 
Still more is this the case, if the whole authority has been 
transferred absolutely to one man, because it can then be more 
easily transferred from one to another For two private soldiers 
once took in hand to transfer the Roman empire, and did 
transfer it I omit the arts and cunning wiles, whereby coun- 
sellors have to assure themselves agamst falling victims to their 
unpopularity, for they are but too well known, and no one, 
who has read history, can be ignorant, that tlie good faith 
of counsellors has generally turned to their ruin And so, for 
their own safety, it behoves them to be cunning, not faithful 
But if the counsellors are too numerous to unite m the same 
crime, and are all equal, and do not hold their office beyond a 
period of four years, they cannot be at all objects of fear to the 
king, except he attempt to take away their liberty, wherein he 
will offend all the citizens equally For, as Antonio Perez" ex- 
cellently observes, an absolute dominion is to the prince very 
dangerous, to the subjects very hateful, and to the institutes 
of God and man alike opposed, as innumerable mstances show 

15 Besides these we have, m the last chapter, laid other 
foundations, by which the king is greatly secured m his domin- 
ion, and the citizens m their hold of peace and hberty, which 
foundations we will reason out in their proper places For I 
was anxious above everything to reason out all those, which 
refer to the great council and are of the greatest importance 

2 Antonio P6rez, a publicist, and professor of law in the University of 
Louvain in the first part of the seventeenth century 
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Now I will coatmue with the others, m the same order m 
which I stated them 

16 It IS undoubted, that citizens are more powerful, and, 
therefore, more independent, the larger and better fortiHed 
their towns are For the safer the place is, in which they are, the 
better they can defend their liberty, and the less they need fear^ 
an enemy, whether without or within, and it is certain that the 
more powerful men are by their riches, the more they by 
nature study their own safety But cities which need the help 
of another for their preservation are not on terms of equal 
right with that other, but arc so far dependent on his right 
as they need his help For we showed in the second chapter, 
that right is determmed by power alone 

17 For the same reason, also, I mean that the citizens may 
continue independent, and defend their liberty, the mihtia 
ought to be composed of the citizens only, and none of them to 
be exempted For an armed man is more independent than an 
unarmed (Sec 12), and those citizens transfer absolutely their 
own right to another, and entrust it entirely to his good faith, 
who have given him their arms and the defences of their cities 
Human avarice, by which most men are very much led, adds 
Its weight to this view For it cannot be, that a mercenary 
force be hired without great expense, and citizens can hardly 
endure the exactions required to maintain an idle soldiery 
But that no man, who commands the whole or a large part of 
the militia, should, except under pressure of necessity, be chosen 
for the extreme term of a year, all are aware, who have read 
history, alike sacred and profane For there is nothing that 
reason more clearly teaches For surely the might of dominion 
IS altogether entrusted to him, who is allowed enough time to 
gam military glory, and raise his fame above the kmg’s, or to 
make the army faithful to himself by flattery, largesses, and 
the other arts, whereby generals are accustomed to procure the 
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enslavement of others, and the mastery for themselves Lastly, 
I have added this pomt for the greater safety of the whole 
dominion, that these commanders of the militia are to be 
selected from the king’s counsellors or ex-counsellors — that is, 
from men who have reached the age at which mankind gem 
erally prefer what is old and safe to what is new and dan- 
gerous ® 

18 I said that the citizens were to be divided mto clans, ^ 
and an equal number of counsellors chosen from each, in order 
that the larger towns might have, in proportion to the number 
of their citizens, a greater number of counsellors, and be able, 
as is equitable, to contribute more votes For the power and, 
therefore, the right of a dominion is to be estimated by the 
number of its citizens, and I do not believe that any fitter 
means can be devised for maintaining this equality between 
citizens, who are all by nature so constituted, that everyone 
wishes to be attributed to his own stock, and be distinguished 
by race from the rest 

19 Furthermore, in the state of nature, there is nothing 
which any man can less claim for himself, and make his own, 
than the soil, and whatever so adheres to the soil, that he can- 
not hide It anywhere, nor carry it whither he pleases The soil, 
therefore, and whatever adheres to it m the way we have men- 
tioned, must be quite common property of the commonwealth 
— that is, of all those who, by their umted force, can vindicate 
their claim to it, or of him to whom all have given authority 
to vindicate his claim And therefore the soil, and all that 
adheres to it, ought to have a value with the citizens propor- 
tionate to the necessity there is, that they may be able to set 
their feet thereon, and defend their common right or hberty 
But m the eighth section of this chapter we have shown the 

8 Chap VI Sec 10 

^Chap VI Sees II, 15, 16 
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advantages that the commonwealth must necessarily derive 
hence 

20 In order that the citizens may be as far as possible 
equal, which is of the first necessity in a commonwealth, lione 
but the descendants of a king are to be thought noble But if 
all the descendants of kings were allowed to marry wives, or^ 
beget children, they would grow, in process of time, to a very 
large number, and would be, not only burdensome, but also 
a cause of very great fear, to king and all For men who have 
too much leisure generally meditate crime And hence it is that 
kings arc, on account of their nobles, very much induced to 
make war, because kmgs surrounded with nobles find more 
quiet and safety in war than in peace But I pass by this as 
notorious enough, and also the pomts which I have mentioned 
m Secs 15-27 of the last chapter For the main points have 
been proved in this chapter, and the rest are self-evident 

21 That the judges ought to be too numerous for a large 
proportion of them to be accessible to the bribes of a private 
man, and that they should not vote openly, but secretly, and 
that they deserve payment for their time, is known to every- 
one ^ But they everywhere have by custom a yearly salary, 
and so they make no great haste to determine suits, and there 
IS often no end to trials Next, where confiscations accrue to the 
king, there frequendy in trials not truth nor right, but the 
greatness of a man’s riches is regarded Informers are ever at 
work, and everyone who has money is snatched as a prey, 
which evils, though grievous and intolerable, are excused by 
the necessity of warfare, and continue even in time of peace 
But the avarice of judges that are appointed but for two or 
three years at most is moderated by fear of their successors, 
not to mention, again, that they can have no fixed property, 
but must lend their money at interest to their fellow-citizcns 


® Chap VI Sees 27, 28 
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And so they arc forced rather to consult their welfare than to 
plot against them, especially if the judges themselves, as we 
have said, are numerous 

22 But we have said, that no military pay is to be voted ® 
For the chief reward of mihtary service is liberty For in 
^he state of nature everyone strives, for bare liberty^s sake, to 
defend himself to the utmost of his power, and expects no 
other reward of warlike virtue but his own independence 
But, in the civil state, all the citizens together are to be con- 
sidered as a man in the state of nature, and, therefore, when 
all fight on behalf of that state, all are defending themselves, 
and engaged on their own business But counsellors, judges, 
magistrates, and the like, are engaged more on others* business 
than on their own, and so it is but fair to pay them for their 
time Besides, in war, there can be no greater or more honour- 
able inducement to victory than the idea of liberty But if, on 
the contrary, a certain portion of the citizens be designated as 
soldiers, on which account it will be necessary to award them 
a fixed pay, the king will, of necessity, distinguish them above 
the rest (as we showed, Sec 12) — ^that is, will distmguish men 
who are acquainted only with the arts of war, and, m time of 
peace, from excess of leisure, become debauched, and, finally, 
from poverty, meditate nothing but rapine, civil discord, and 
wars And so we can affirm, that a monarchy of this sort is, 
m fact, a state of war, and in it only the soldiery enjoy liberty, 
but the rest are slaves 

23 Our remarks about the admission of foreigners (Chap 
VT Sec 32) I believe to be ob\ious Besides, no one can doubt 
that the king’s blood-relations should be at a distance from 
him, and occupied, not by warlike, but by peaceful business, 
whence they may get credit and the dominion quiet Though 
even this has not seemed a sufficient precaution to the Turkish 


®Chap VI Sec 31 
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despots, who, therefore, make a point of slaughtering all their 
brothers And no wonder for the more absolutely the right of 
dominion has been conferred on one man, the more easily, as 
we showed by an instance (Sec 14), it can be transferred 
from one to another But that in. such a monarchy, as we here 
suppose, m which, I mean, there is not one mercenary soldier^ 
the plan we have mentioned provides sufiEciently for the king’s 
safety, is not to be doubted 

24 Nor can anyone hesitate about what we have said in 
the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth sections of the last chapter 
But that the kmg must not marry a foreigner ^ is easily proved 
For not to mention that two commonwealths, although united 
by a treaty, are yet in a state of hostility (Chap III Sec, 14), 
it IS very much to be avoided that war should be stirred up, 
on account of the king’s domestic afEairs, both because disputes 
and dissensions arise peculiarly from an alliance founded on 
marriage, and because questions between two commonwealths 
are mosdy settled by war Of this we read a fatal instance m 
Scripture For after the death of Solomon, who had married 
the king of Egypt’s daughter, his son Rehoboam waged a most 
disastrous war with Shishak, king of the Egyptians, who 
utterly subdued him Moreover, the marriage of Lewis XIV, 
kmg of France with the daughter of Philip IV was the seed 
of a fresh war® And, besides these, very many instances may 
be read in history 

25 The form of the dommion ought to be kept one and the 
same, and, consequently, there should be but one kmg, and 
that of the same sex, and the dominion should be mdivisible ® 
But as to my saymg that the kmg’s eldest son should succeed 

Chap VI Sec 36 

s The war between France and Spam, termmated by the first peace of 
Aix la-Chapelle, 1665 

® Chap VI Sec 37 
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his father by right, or (if there be no issue) the nearest to him 
in blood, It IS clear as well from Chap, VI Sec 13, as because 
the election of the king made by the multitude should, if 
possible, last for ever Otherwise it will necessarily happen, 
that the supreme authority of the dommion will frequently 
pass to the multitude, which is an extreme and, therefore, 
exceedingly dangerous change But those who, from the fact 
that the king is master of the domimon, and holds it by abso- 
lute right, infer that he can hand it over to whom he pleases, 
and that, therefore, the king's son is by right heir to the 
domimon, are greatly mistaken For the king's will has so long 
the force of law, as he holds the sword of the commonwealth, 
for the right of dominion is limited by power only Therefore, 
a kmg may indeed abdicate, but cannot hand the dommion 
over to another, unless with the concurrence of the multitude 
or its stronger part And that this may be more clearly under- 
stood, we must remark, that children are heirs to their parents, 
not by natural, but by civil law For by the power of the 
commonwealth alone is anyone master of definite property 
And, therefore, by the same power or right, whereby the will 
of any man concerning his property is held good, by the same 
also his will remains good after his own death, as long as the 
commonwealth endures And this is the reason, why everyone 
m the civil state maintains after death the same right as he 
had m his lifetime, because, as we said, it is not by his own 
power, but by that of the commonwealth, which is everlasting, 
that he can decide anything about his property But the kmg's 
case is quite different For the kmg's will is the civil law itself, 
and the king the commonwealth itself Therefore, by the death 
of the kmg, the commonwealth is in a manner dead, and the 
civil state naturally returns to the state of nature, and conse- 
quently the supreme authority to the multitude, which can, 
therefore, lawfully lay down new and abolish old laws And so 
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It appears that no man succeeds the king by right, but him 
whom the multitude wills to be successor, or m a theocracy, 
such as the commonwealth of the Hebrews once was, him 
whom God has chosen by a prophet We might likewise infer 
this from the fact that the kmg s sword, or right, is m reality 
the will of the multitude itself, or its stronger part, or elsc^ 
from the fact, that men endowed with reason never so utterly 
abdicate their right, that they cease to be men, and are ac- 
counted as sheep But to pursue this further is unnecessary 

26 But the right of religion, or of worshipping God, no man 
can transfer to another However, we have treated of this point 
at length m the last chapters of our Thcologico-Political 
Treatise, which it is superfluous to repeat here And here- 
with I claim to have reasoned out the foundations of the best 
monarchy, though briefly, yet with sufficient clearness But their 
mutual interdependence, or, in other words, the proportions 
of my dominion, anyone will easily remark, who will be at the 
pains to observe them as a whole with some attention It 
remains only to warn the reader, that I am here conceiving of 
that monarchy, which is instituted by a free multitude, for 
which alone these foundations can serve For a multitude that 
has grown used to another form of dominion will not be able 
without great danger of overthrow to pluck up the accepted 
foundations of the whole dommion, and change its entire 
fabric 

27 And what we have written will, perhaps, be received 
with derision by those who limit to the populace only the vices 
which are inherent in all mortals, and use such phrases as, 
“the mob, if it is not frightened, inspires no little fear,” and 
“the populace is cither a humble slave, or a haughty master,” 
and “it has no truth or judgment,” etc But all have one com- 
mon nature Only we are deceived by power and refinement 

'Above, pp 63 73 
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Whence it comes that when two do the same thing we say, 
*‘this man may do it with impunity, that man may not,” not 
because the deed, but because the doer is different Haughtiness 
IS a' property of rulers Men are haughty, but by reason of an 
appointment for a year, how much more than nobles, that have 
their honours eternal! But their arrogance is glossed over with 
importance, luxury, profusion, and a kind of harmony of vices, 
and a ccrtam cultivated folly, and elegant villainy, so that 
vices, each of which looked at separately is foul and vile, 
because it is then most conspicuous, appear to the inexperi- 
enced and untaught honourable and becoming “The mob, too, 
if It IS not frightened, inspires no little fear,” yes, for liberty 
and slavery are not easily mingled Lastly, as for the populace 
being devoid of truth and judgment, that is nothing wonderful, 
since the chief business of the dominion is transacted behind 
Its back, and it can but make conjectures from the little, which 
cannot be hidden For it is an uncommon virtue to suspend 
one’s judgment So it is supreme folly to wish to transact 
everythmg behind the backs of the citizens, and to expect that 
they will not judge ill of the same, and will not gi\e every- 
thing an unfavourable interpretation For if the populace could 
moderate itself, and suspend its judgment about things with 
which It is imperfectly acquamted, or judge rightly of things 
by the little it knows already, it would surely be more fit to 
govern, than to be governed But, as we said, all have the same 
nature All grow haughty with rule, and cause fear if they do 
not feel it, and everywhere truth is generally transgressed by 
enemies or guilty people, especially where one or a few have 
mastery, and have respect in trials not to justice or truth, but 
to amount of wealth 

28 Besides, paid soldiers, that are accustomed to mihtary 
discipline, and can support cold and hunger, are likely to de- 
spise a crowd of citizens as very inferior for storming towns 
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or fighting pitched batdes But that my dominion is, there- 
fore, more unhappy or less durable, no one of sound mmd will 
affirm But, on the contrary, everyone that judges things fairly 
will admit, that that dominion is the most durable of all, which 
can content itself with preserving what it has got, without 
covetmg what belongs to others, and strives, therefore, most 
eagerly by every means to avoid war and preserve peace 

29 But I admit that the counsels of such a dominion can 
hardly be concealed But everyone will also admit with me that 
it IS far better for the right counsels of a dominion to be 
known to its enemies, than for the evil secrets of tyrants to 
be concealed from the citizens They who can treat secredy of 
the affairs of a dominion have it absolutely under their author- 
ity, and, as they plot against the enemy in time of war, so do 
they against the citizens in time of peace Now that this 
secrecy is often serviceable to a dommion, no one can deny, but 
that without It the said dominion cannot subsist, no one will 
ever prove But, on the contrary, to entrust affairs of state abso- 
lutely to any man is quite incompatible with the maintenance 
of liberty, and so it is folly to choose to avoid a small loss by 
means of the greatest of evils But the perpetual refrain of those 
who lust after absolute dominion is, that it is to the essential 
interest of the commonwealth that its business be secretly trans- 
acted, and other like pretences, which end in the more hateful 
a slavery, the more they are clothed with a show of utility 

30 Lastly, although no dominion, as far as I know, has ever 
been founded on all the conditions we have mentioned, yet 
from experience itself we shall be able to prove that this form 
of monarchy is the best, if we consider the causes of the pres- 
ervation and overthrow of any dominion that is not barbarous 
But this I could not do without greatly wearying the reader 
However, I cannot pass over in silence one instance, that seems 
worth remembering I mean the dominion of the Arragonesc, 
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who showed a singular loyalty towards their kings, and with 
equal constancy preserved unbroken the constitution of the 
kingdorn For as soon as they had cast off the slavish yoke of 
the ^MoorSj they resolved to choose themselves a king, but on 
what conditions they could not quite make up their minds, 
and they therefore determined to consult the sovereign pontiff 
of Rome He, who in this matter certainly bore himself as 
Christ’s vicar, blamed them for so obstinately wishmg to choose 
a king, unwarned by the example of the Hebrews However, 
if they would not change their minds, then he advised them 
not to choose a king, without first instituting customs equitable 
and suitable to the national genius, and above all he would 
have them create some supreme council, to balance the king’s 
power like the ephors of the Lacedaemonians, and to have abso- 
lute right to determine the disputes, which might arise between 
the king and the citizens So then, following this advice, they 
established the laws, which seemed to them most equitable, of 
which the supreme mterpretcr, and therefore supreme judge, 
was to be, not the king, but the council, which they call the 
Seventeen, and whose president has the tide of Justice This 
Justice then, and the Seventeen, who are chosen for life, not by 
vote but by lot, have the absolute right of revising and annul- 
ling all sentences passed upon any citizen by other courts, civil 
or ecclesiastical, or by the king himself, so that every citizen 
had the right to summon the king himself before this council 
Moreover, they once had the right of electing and deposmg the 
king But after the lapse of many years the kmg, Don Pedro, 
who IS called the Dagger, by canvassing, bribery, promises, and 
every sort of practice, at length procured the revocation of this 

See Hallam’s ^‘History of the Middle Ages,” Chap IV , for the con- 
stitutional history of Arragon Hallam calls the Justiza the Justiciary, but 
the literal translation, Justice, seems warranted by our own English use 
of the word to designate certain judges [Elwes’s note ] 
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right And as soon as he gained his point, he cut ofl, or, as I 
would sooner believe, wounded his hand before them all, say- 
ing, that not without the loss of royal blood could subjects be 
allowed to choose their king^^ Yet he effected this change, ’but 
upon this condition, “That the subjects have had and shall have 
the right of taking arms against any violence whatever, whereby 
any may wish to enter upon the dominion to their hurt, nay,*^ 
against the kmg himself, or the prmce, his heir, if he thus 
encroach ” By which condition they certainly rather rectified 
than abolished that right For, as we have shown (Chap IV 
Secs 5, 6), a king can be deprived of the power of ruling, not 
by the civil law, but by the law of war, in other words the 
subjects may resist his violence with violence Besides this con- 
dition they stipulated others, which do not concern our present 
design Havmg by these customs given themselves a constitu- 
tion to the mind of all, they contmued for an incredible length 
of time unharmed, the king's loyalty towards his subjects be- 
ing as great as theirs towards him But after that the kingdom 
fell by inheritance to Ferdinand of Castile, who first had the 
surname of Cathohe, this liberty of the Arragonese began to 
displease the Castilians, who therefore ceased not to urge Ferdi- 
nand to abohsh these rights But he, not yet being accustomed 
to absolute dominion, dared make no such attempt, but replied 
thus to his counsellors that (not to mention that he had re- 
ceived the kingdom of Arragon on those terms, which they 
knew, and had most solemnly sworn to observe the same, and 
that It was inhuman to break his word) he was of opinion, 
that his kingdom would be stable, as long as its safety was as 
much to the subjects’ as to the kmg’s interest, so that neither 

Hallam says, that the kmg merely cut the obnoxious Privilege of 
Union, which he describes rather differently, through with his sword The 
Privilege of Union was so utterly “eradicated from the records of the 
kingdom, that its precise words have never been recovered” [Elwes’s 
note ] 
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the king should outweigh the subjects, nor yet the subjects the 
king, for that if either party were too powerful, the weaker 
would not only try to recover its former equality, but in vexa- 
tion at Its injury to retaliate upon the other, whence would fol- 
low the rum of either or both Which very wise language I could 
not enough wonder at, had it proceeded from a king accustomed 
to command not freemen but slaves Accordingly the Arra- 
gonese retained their liberties after the time of Ferdinand, 
though no longer by right but by the favour of their too power- 
ful kings, until the reign of Philip II , who oppressed them with 
better luck, but no less cruelty, than he did the United Prov- 
inces And although Philip III is supposed to have restored 
everything to its former position, yet the Arragonese, partly 
from eagerness to flatter the powerful (for it is folly to kick 
against the pricks), pardy from terror, have kept nothing but 
the specious names and empty forms of bberty. 

31 We conclude, therefore, that the multitude may preserve 
under a kmg an ample enough liberty, if it contrive that the 
king’s power be determined by the sole power, and preserved 
by the defence of the multitude itself And this was the single 
rule which I followed m laying the foundations of monarchy 
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Of Aristocracy 

Q O far of monarchy But now we will say, on what plan an 
^ aristocracy is to be framed, so that it may be lasting We 
have defined an aristocratic domimon as that, which is held not 
by one man, but by certain persons chosen out of the multitude, 
whom we shall henceforth call patricians I say expressly, “that 
which IS held by certain persons chosen ” For the chief differ- 
ence between this and a democracy is, that the right of govern- 
ing depends m an aristocracy on election only, but m a de- 
mocracy for the most part on some right either congenital or 
acquired by fortune (as we shall explain in its place), and 
therefore, although in any dominion the entire multitude be 
received into the number of the patricians, provided that right 
of theirs is not inherited, and does not descend by some law to 
others, the dominion will for all that be quite an aristocracy, 
because none are received into the number of the patricians 
save by express election But if these chosen persons were but 
two, each of them will try to be more powerful than the other, 
and from the too great power of each, the domimon will easily 
be spilt into two factions, and in like manner into three, four, 
or five factions, if three, four, or five persons were put into 
possession of it But the factions will be the weaker, the more 
there arc to whom the dominion was delegated And hence it 
follows, that to secure the stahihty of an aristocracy, it is neces- 
sary to consider the proportionate size of the actual dominion, 
m order to determine the mmimum number of patricians 
a Let It be supposed, then, that for a dommion of moderate 
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Size It su£Sces to be allowed a hundred of the best men, and 
that upon them has been conferred the supreme authority of 
the dominion, and that they have consequently the right to 
elect their patrician colleagues, when any of the number die 
These men will certainly endeavour to secure their succession 
to their children or next in blood And thus the supreme 
authority of the dominion will always be with those, whom 
fortune has made children or kinsmen to patricians And, as 
out of a hundred men who rise to ofiSce by fortune, hardly three 
are found that excel in knowledge and counsel, it will thus 
come to pass, that the authority of the dominion will rest, not 
with a hundred, but only with two or three who excel by 
vigour of mind, and who will easily draw to themselves every- 
thing, and each of them, as is the wont of human greed, will 
be able to prepare the way to a monarchy And so, if we make 
a right calculation, it is necessary, that the supreme authority 
ot a dominion, whose size requires at least a hundred first-rate 
men, should be conferred on not less than five thousand For 
by this proportion it will never fail, but a hundred shall be 
found excelling m mental vigour, that is, on the hypothesis 
that, out of fifty that seek and obtain ofEce, one will always 
be found not less than first-rate, besides others that imitate the 
virtues of the first-rate, and are therefore worthy to rule 
3 The patricians are most commonly citizens of one city, 
which is the head of the whole dommion, so that the common- 
wealth or republic has its name from it, as once that of Rome, 
and now those of Venice, Genoa, etc But the republic of the 
Dutch has its name from an entire province, whence it arises, 
that the subjects of this dominion enjoy a greater liberty Now, 
before we can determine the foundations on which this aristo- 
cratic domimon ought to rest, we must observe a very great 
difference, which exists between the domimon which is con- 
ferred on one man and that which is conferred on a sufficiently 
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large council For, in the first place, the power of one man is 
(as we said, Chap VI Sec 5) very inadequate to support the 
entire dominion, but this no one, without manifest absurdity, 
can affirm of a sufficiently large council For, in declaring the 
council to be sufficiently large, one at the same time denies, 
that It IS inadequate to support the dominion A king, there- 
fore, IS altogether in need of counsellors, but a council like this 
IS not so in the least In the second place, kings are mortal, 
but councils arc everlasting And so the power of the dominion 
which has once been transferred to a large enough council 
never reverts to the multitude But this is otherwise m a mon- 
archy, as we showed (Chap VII Sec 25) Thirdly, a king’s 
dominion is often on sufferance, whether from his minority, 
sickness, or old age, or from other causes, but the power of a 
council of this kind, on the contrary, remains always one and 
the same In the fourth place, one man’s will is very fluctuatmg 
and mconstant, and, therefore, in a monarchy, all law is, m- 
deed, the explicit will of the king (as we said. Chap VII 
Sec i), but not every will of the kmg ought/ to be law, but 
this cannot be said of the will of a sufficiently numerous coun- 
cil For since the council itself, as we have )ust shown, needs 
no counsellors, its every explicit will ought to be law And 
hence we conclude, that the dominion conferred upon a large 
enough council is absolute, or approaches nearest to the abso- 
lute For if there be any absolute dominion, it is, in fact, that 
which is held by an entire multitude 
4 Yet in so far as this aristocratic domimon never (as has 
]ust been shown) reverts to the multitude, and there is under 
It no consultation with the multitude, but, without qualifica- 
tion, every will of the council is law, it must be considered as 
quite absolute, and therefore its foundations ought to rest only 
on the will and judgment of the said council, and not on the 
watchfulness of the multitude, smee the latter is excluded from 
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giving Its advice or its vote The reason, then, v^^hy in practice 
aristocracy is not absolute, is that the multitude is a cause of 
fear to the rulers, and therefore succeeds in retaining for itself 
some liberty, which it asserts and holds as its own, if not by 
an express law, yet on a tacit understanding 
, 5 And thus it is manifest that this kind of dominion will 

be in the best possible condition, if its institutions are such that 
It most nearly approaches the absolute — that is, that the multi- 
tude is as litdc as possible a cause of fear, and retains no hb 
erty, but such as must necessarily be assigned it by the law of 
the dominion itself, and is therefore not so much a right of 
the multitude as of the whole dominion, asserted and mam- 
tamed by the aristocrats only as their own For thus practice 
agrees best with theory, as appears from the last section, and is 
also self evident For we cannot doubt that the dominion rests 
the less with the patricians, the more rights the commons assert 
for themselves, such as those which the corporations of artisans 
in Lower Germany, commonly called Guilds, generally possess 

6 But the commons need not apprehend any danger of a 
hateful slavery from this form of dominion, merely because it 
IS conferred on the council absolutely For the will of so large 
a council cannot be so much determmed by lust as by reason, 
because men arc drawn asunder by an evil passion, and cannot 
be guided, as it were, by one mind, except so far as they 
desire thmgs honourable, or that have at least an honourable 
appearance 

7 In determining, then, the foundations of an aristocracy, 
it IS above all to be observed, that they should rest on the sole 
will and power of the supreme council, so that it may be as 
independent as possible, and be in no danger from the multi- 
tude In order to determine these foundations, which are to 
rest, I say, upon the sole will and power of the council, let us 
see what foundations of peace are peculiar to monarchy, and 
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unsmted to this form of domimon For if we substitute for 
these equivalent foundations fit for an aristocracy, and leave 
the rest, as they arc already laid, we shall have removed without 
doubt every cause of seditions, or, at least, this kind of do- 
minion will be no less safe than the monarchical, but, on the 
contrary, so much the more so, and of so much better a con- ^ 
dition, as, without danger to peace and liberty, it approaches 
nearer than monarchy to the absolute (Secs 3, 6) For the 
greater the right of the supreme authority, the more the form 
of domimon agrees with the dictate of reason (Chap III Sec 
5), and, therefore, the fitter it is to maintain peace and liberty 
Let us run through, therefore, the points we stated in our sixth 
chapter, begmmng with the nmth section, that we may reject 
what IS unfit for this kind of dominion, and see what agrees 
with It 

8 That it is necessary, in the first place, to found and fortify 
one or more cities, no one can doubt But that city is above all 
to be fortified, which is the head of the whole dominion, and 
also those that are on its frontiers For that which is the head 
of the whole dominion, and has the supreme right, ought to be 
more powerful than the rest But under this kind of dommion 
It is qmte unnecessary to divide all the inhabitants into clans 

9 As for the military, since under this dominion equality 
IS not to be looked for among all, but between the patricians 
only, and, in particular, the power of the patricians is greater 
than that of the commons, it is certam that it makes no dificr- 
ence to the laws or fundamental prmciples of this dommion, 
that the military be formed of others besides subjects ^ But it is 
of the first importance that no one be admitted mto the number 
of the patricians, that has not a proper knowledge of the art 
of war But for the subjects to be excluded, as some would 
have It, from military service, is surely folly For besides that 

^ Cf Chap VI Sec 10 
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the military pay given to subjects remains within the realm, 
whereas, on the contrary, what is paid to a foreign soldiery is 
altogether lost, the greatest strength of the dommion is also 
thereby weakened For it is certain that those fight with 
peculiar valour who fight for altar and hearth Whence, also, 
it IS manifest that those are no less wrong, who lay down that 
military commanders, tribunes, centurions, etc , should be 
chosen from among the patricians only For with what courage 
will those soldiers fight who arc deprived of all hope of 
gaming glory and advancement? But, on the other hand, to 
establish a law forbidding the patricians to hire foreign soldiers 
when circumstances require it, whether to defend themselves, 
and suppress seditions, or for any other reason, besides being 
inconsiderate, would also be repugnant to the supreme right 
of the patricians, concerning which see Secs 3, 4, 5 of this 
chapter But the general of a single army, or of the entire mili- 
tary, is to be chosen but in time of war, and among the patri- 
cians only, and is to hold the command for a year at most, 
without power of being continued therein, or afterwards re- 
appointed For this law, necessary as it is under a monarchy, 
is so above all under this kind of dominion For although it is 
much easier, as we have said above, to transfer the dominion 
from one man to another than from a free council to one man, 
yet it does often happen, that particians are subdued by their 
own generals, and tliat to the much greater harm of the com 
monwealth For when a monarch is removed, it is but a change 
of tyrant, not of the form of dominion, but, under an aris- 
tocracy, this cannot happen, without an upsetting of the form 
of dommion, and a slaughter of the greatest men Of which 
thing Rome has offered the most mournful examples But our 
reason for saying that, under a monarchy, the militia should 
serve without pay, is here inapplicable For smee the subjects 
are excluded from giving their advice or votes, they are to be 
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reckoned as foreigners, and are, therefore, to be hired for serv- 
ice on no worse terms than foreigners And there is in this 
case no danger of their being distinguished above the rest by 
the patricians nay, further, to avoid the partial judgment 
which everyone is apt to form of his own exploits, it is wiser 
for the patricians to assign a fixed payment to the soldiers for ^ 
their service 


10 Furthermore, for this same reason, that all but the patri- 
cians are foreigners, it cannot be without danger to the whole 
domimon, that the lands and houses and the whole soil should 
remain public property, and be let to the inhabitants at a yearly 
rent For the subjects havmg no part in the dommion would 
easily, in bad times, all forsake their cities, if they could carry 
where they pleased what goods they possess And, therefore, 
lands and farms are not to be let, but sold to the subjects, yet 
on condition that they pay every year an ahquot part of the 
year’s produce, etc , as is done in Holland 

11 These points considered, I proceed to the foundations 
on which the supreme council should rest and be established 
We have shown (Sec 2) that, in a moderate-sized dommion, 
this council ought to have about five thousand members And 
so we must look for means of preventing the dominion from 
gradually getting mto fewer hands, and of insuring, on the 
contrary, that the number of members be increased in propor- 
tion to the growth of the dominion itself, and, next, that be- 
tween the patricians, equality be as far as possible mamtamed, 

^and, further, that there may be speed and expedition in their 
counsels, and that they tend to the general good, and, lasdy, 
that the power of the patricians or council exceed the power of 
the multitude, yet so that the multitude suffer no harm thereby 

12 But jealousy causes a great difficulty m mamtaming our 
first point For men are, as we have said, by nature enemies, 
so that however they be associated, and bound together by 
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laws, they still retain their nature And hence I think it is, 
that democracies change mto aristocracies, and these at length 
into monarchies For I am fully persuaded that most aristoc- 
racies were formerly democracies For when a given multitude, 
m search of fresh territories, has found and cultivated them, it 
-.retains, as a whole, its equal right of dominion, because no 
man gives dominion to another spontaneously But altliough 
every one of them thinks it fair, that he should have the same 
right against another that that other has against him, he yet 
thinks it unfair, that the foreigners that ]Oin them should have 
equal right m the dominion with themselves, who sought it 
by their own toil, and won it at the price of their own blood 
And this not even the foreigners themselves deny, for, of 
course, they migrate thither, not to hold dominion, but for the 
benefit of their own private business, and are quite satisfied 
if they are but allowed the liberty of transacting that business 
in safety But meanwhile the multitude is augmented by the 
influx of foreigners, who gradually acquire the national man- 
ners, until at last they are distinguished by no other difference 
than that of incapacity to get office, and while their number 
daily increases, that of the citizens, on the contrary, is by many 
causes diminished For families often die out, and some persons 
are disqualified for their crimes, and a great many are driven 
by domestic poverty to neglect affairs of state, and meanwhile 
the more powerful aim at nothing else, but to govern alone, 
and thus the dominion is gradually limited to a few, and at 
length by faction to one And here we might add other causes ^ 
that destroy donainions of this sort, but as they are well known, 

I pass them by, and proceed now to state the laws by which 
this dommion, of which we are treating, ought to be main- 
tamed 

13 The primary law of this dominion ought to be that which 
determines the proportionate numbers of patricians and multi- 
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tude For a proportion (Sec i) ought to be maintained between 
the multitude and the patricians, so that with the increase of 
the former the number of the latter should be raised And this 
proportion (in accordance with our remarks in the second sec- 
tion) ought to be about fifty to one, that is, the inequality 
between the members of each should never be greater For„ 
(Sec 1) without destroying the form of dominion, the number 
of patricians may be greater than the number of the multitude 
But there is no danger except m the smallness of their number. 
But how It IS to be provided that this law be kept unbroken, 
I will presently show m its own place 

14 Patricians, m some places, are chosen only out of par- 
ticular families But it is ruinous to lay this down expressly 
by law For not to mention that families often die out, and 
that the other families can never be excluded without disgrace, 
It IS also repugnant to the form of this dominion, that the 
dignity of patrician should be hereditary (Sec i) But on this 
system a dominion seems rather a democracy, such as we have 
described in Sec 12, that is in the hands of very few citizens 
But, on tile other hand, to provide against the patricians choos- 
mg their own sons and kinsmen, and thereby against the right 
of dominion remammg in particular families, is impossible, 
and mdeed absurd, as I shall show (Sec 39) But provided 
that they hold that right by no express law, and that the rest 
(I mean, such as arc born within the dominion, and use the 
vulgar tongue, and have not a foreign wife, and are not in- 
famous, nor servants, nor carmng their hving by any servile 
trade, among which are to be reckoned those of a wme- 
merchant, or brewer) are not excluded, the form of the do- 
minion will, notwithstanding, be retained, and it will be 
possible to mamtain the proportion between the patricians and 
the multitude 

15 But if It be further by law appointed that no young men 
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be choseBj it will never happen that a few families hold the 
right of government m their hands And, therefore, be it by 
law appointed, that no man that has not reached his thirtieth 
year be put on the list of candidates 

16 Thirdly, It IS next to be ordained, that aU the patricians 
r, must be assembled at certain fixed times m a particular part 

of the city, and that whoever does not attend the council, 
unless he be hindered by illness or some public business, shall 
be fined some considerable amount For, were it otherwise, 
most of them would neglect the public, for the sake of then- 
own private affairs 

17 Let this councirs functions be to pass and repeal laws, 
and to choose their patrician colleagues, and all the ministers 
of the domimon For he, that has supreme right, as we have 
decided that this council has, cannot give to anyone authority 
to pass and repeal laws, without at the same time abdicating 
his own right, and transferring it to him, to whom he gives 
that power For he, that has but for one day only authority to 
pass and repeal laws, is able to change the entire form of the 
dominion But one can, without forfeiting one’s supreme right, 
temporarily entrust to others the daily business of dominion 
to be administered according to the established laws Further- 
more, if the ministers of dommion were chosen by any other 
but this council, then its members would be more properly 
called wards than patricians 

18 Hence some are accustomed to create for the council a 
ruler or prince, either for life, as the Venetians, or for a time, 
as the Genoese, but yet with such great precautions, as make 
It clear enough, that it is not done without great risk And 
assuredly we cannot doubt but that the dommion thereby ap- 
proaches the monarchical form, and as far as we can conjecture 
from their histones, it was done for no other reason, than that 
before the insUtution of these councils they had lived under a 
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ruler, or doge, as under a king And so the creation of a ruler 
IS a necessary requisite indeed for the particular nation, but 
not for the aristocratic dominion considered in itself 

19 But, inasmuch as the supreme authority of this dominion 
rests with this council as a whole, not with every mdividual 
member of it (for otherwise it would be but the gathering of 
an undisciplined mob), it is, therefore, necessary that all the 
patricians be so bound by the laws as to form, as it were, one 
body governed by one mind But the laws by themselves alone 
are weak and easily broken, when their vindicators are the 
very persons who are able to transgress them, and the only ones 
who are to take warmng by the punishment, and must punish 
their colleagues m order by fear of the same punishment to 
restrain their own desire for all this involves a great absurdity 
And, therefore, means must be sought to preserve order in this 
supreme council and keep unbroken the constitution of the 
dominion, so that yet the greatest possible equality may exist 
between patricians 

20 But since, from a single ruler or prince, able also to vote 
m the debates, there must necessarily arise a great inequality, 
especially on account of the power, which must of necessity 
be granted him, in order to enable him to discharge his duty 
m safety, therefore, if we consider the whole matter aright, 
nothmg can be devised more useful to the general welfare than 
the institution of another council of certain patricians subordi- 
nate to the supreme council, whose only duty should be to see 
that the constitution, as far as it concerns the councils and 
mimsters of the dominion, be kept unbroken, and who should, 
therefore, have authority to summon to judgment and, in con- 
forrmty with established law, to condemn any delinquent who, 
as a mmister of the dominion, has transgressed the laws con- 
cerning his oflSce And these patricians wc shall hereafter call 
syndics 
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21 And they are to be chosen for life For, were they to be 
chosen for a time, so that they should afterwards be eligible 
for other offices in the dominion, we should fall into the very 
absurdity which we have )ust pointed out m the nineteenth 
section But lest they should become quite haughty by very 
long rule, none are to be elected to this office, but those who 

’ have reached their sixtieth year or more, and have discharged 
the duties of senator, of which below 

22 Of these, too, we shall easily determme the number, if 
we consider that these syndics stand to the patricians in the 
same relation as the whole body of patricians together does to 
the multitude, which they cannot govern, if they are fewer 
than a proper number And, therefore, the number of the 
syndics should be to that of patricians as their number is to 
that of the multitude, that is (Sec 13), as one to fifty 

23 Moreover, that this council may discharge its functions 
in security, some portion of the soldiery must be assigned to 
it, and be subject to its orders 

24 The syndics and other ministers of state are to have no 
salary, but such emoluments, that they cannot maladmmster 
affairs of state without great loss to themselves For we cannot 
doubt that it is fair, that the ministers of this kind of dominion 
should be awarded a recompense for their time, since the com- 
mons are the majority in this dominion, and the patricians 
look after their safety, while they themselves have no trouble 
with affairs of state, but only with their own private ones 
But since, on the other hand, no man (Chap VII Sec 4) 
defends another’s cause, save in so far as he thereby hopes to 
establish his own interest, things must, of necessity, be so 
ordered that the ministers, who have charge of affairs of state, 
should most pursue their own interest, when they are most 
watchful for the general good 

25 To the syndics then, whose duty, as we said, it is to see 
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that the constitution is kept unbroken, the following emolu- 
ments are to be awarded namely, that every householder that 
inhabits any place in the dominion, be bound to pay every year 
a com of small value, say a quarter of an ounce of silver, to 
the syndics, that thus they may know the number of inhab- 
itants, and so observe what proportion of them the patricians ^ 
constitute, and next that every new patrician on his election 
must pay the syndics some large sum, for instance, twenty or 
twenty-five pounds of silver Moreover, that money, in which 
the absent patricians (I mean those who have failed to attend 
the meeting of the council) are condemned, is also to be 
awarded to the syndics, and a part, too, of the goods of de- 
faulting ministers, who are bound to abide their judgment, 
and who arc fined a certain sum of money, or have their goods 
confiscated, should be devoted to them, not to all mdeed, but 
to those only who sit daily, and whose duty it is to summon 
the council of syndics, concerning whom see Sec 28 But, m 
order that the council of syndics may always be maintained at 
Its full number, before all other business in the supreme coun- 
al, when it is assembled at the usual time, inquiry is to be 
made about this Which, if the syndics neglect, let it then 
devolve upon the president of the senate (concerning which 
we shall soon have occasion to speak), to admonish the su- 
preme council on this head, to demand of the president of 
the syndics the reason of his silence, and to inquire what is 
the supreme council’s opinion in the matter But if the presi- 
dent of the senate is likewise silent, let the case be taken up 
by the president of the supreme court of justice, or if he too is 
silent by some other patrician, and let him demand an expla- 
nation of their silence from the presidents of the senate and 
the court of justice, as well as from the president of the syn- 
dics Lastly, that that law, whereby young men are excluded, 
may likewise be strictly observed, it is to be appointed that all 
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who have reached the thirUeth year of their age, and who are 
not by express law excluded, are to have their names inscribed 
on a list, in presence of the syndics, and to receive from them, 
at a fixed price, some sign of the honour conferred on them, 
namely, that they may be allowed to wear a particular orna- 
ment only permitted to them, to distinguish them and make 
them to be had in honour by the rest, and, at the same time, 
be it ordained, that in elections none may nominate as patri- 
cian anyone whose name is not inscribed on the general list, 
and that under a heavy penalty And, further, let no one be 
allowed to refuse the burden of a duty or office, which he is 
chosen to bear Lastly, that all the absolutely fundamental laws 
of the dominion may be everlastmg, it must be ordamed that 
if anyone m the supreme council raise a question about any 
fundamental law, as of prolonging the command of any gen- 
eral of an army, or of diminishing the number of patricians, 
or the like, he is guilty of treason, and not only is he to be 
condemned to death, and his goods confiscated, but some sign 
of his punishment is to remain visible in public for an eternal 
memorial of the event But for the confirming of the other 
general rights of the dominion, it is enough, if it be only or- 
dained, that no law can be repealed nor new law passed, unless 
first the college of syndics, and then three-fourths or four-fifths 
of the supreme council agree thereto 
26 Let the right also of summomng the supreme council 
and proposing the matters to be decided in it, rest with the 
syndics, and let them hkcwise be given the first place in the 
council, but without the right to vote But before they take 
their seats, they must swear by the safety of that supreme 
council and by the public liberty, that they will strive with the 
utmost zeal to preserve unbroken the ancient laws, and to 
consult the general good After which let them through their 
secretary open m order the subjects of discussion 
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27 But that all the patricians may have equal authority in 
making decrees and electing the ministers of the dominion, and 
that speed and expedition m all matters may be possible, the 
order observed by the Venetians is altogether to be approved, 
for they appoint by lot a certain number of the council to 
name the ministers, and when these have named in order the 

€ 

candidates for ofiB.ce, every patrician signifies by ballot his 
opinion, approving or rejectmg the candidate in question, so 
that It is not afterwards known, who voted in this or that sense 
Whereby it is contrived, not only that the authority of all the 
patricians in the decision is equal, and that business is quickly 
despatched, but also, that everyone has absolute liberty (which 
is of the first necessity m councils) to give his opinion without 
danger of unpopularity 

28 But in the councils of syndics and the other councils, the 
same order is to be observed, that voting is to be by ballot But 
the right of convokmg the council of syndics and of proposing 
the matters to be decided in the same ought to belong to their 
president, who is to sit every day with ten or more other syn- 
dics, to hear the complaints and secret accusations of the com- 
mons against the mimsters, and to look after the accusers, if 
circumstances require, and to summon the supreme council 
even before the appointed time, if any of them judge that there 
is danger m the delay Now this president and those who meet 
with him every day are to be appomted by the supreme council 
and out of the number of syndics, not indeed for life, but for 
SIX months, and they must not have their term renewed but 
after the lapse of three or four years And these, as we said 
above, are to be awarded the goods that are confiscated and the 
pecumary fines, or some part of them The remammg points 
which concern the syndics wc will mention in their proper 
places 

29 The second counal, which is subordinate to the supreme 
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one, we will call the senate, and let its duty be to transact 
public business, for instance, to publish the laws of the do- 
minion, to order the fortifications of the cities according to 
law, to confer military commissions, to impose taxes on the 
subjects and apply the same, to answer foreign embassies, and 
decide where embassies are to be sent But let the actual ap- 
"'pointment of ambassadors be the duty of the supreme council 
For It is of the greatest consequence to see that no patrician 
be called to any office in the dominion but by the supreme 
council itself, lest the patricians themselves should try to curry 
favour with the senate Secondly, all matters are to be referred 
to the supreme council, which m any way alter the existing 
state of things, as the deciding on peace and war Wherefore, 
that the senate’s decrees concerning peace and war may be 
valid, they must be confirmed by the supreme council And 
therefore I should say, that it belonged to the supreme council 
only, not to the senate, to impose new taxes 
30 In determining the number of senators these pomts are 
to be taken into consideration first, that all the patricians 
should have an equal hope of gaimng senatorial rank, secondly, 
that notwithstanding the same senators, whose time (for which 
they were elected) is elapsed, may be continued after a short 
mterval, that so the dominion may always be governed by 
skilled and experienced men, and lasdy, that among the sen- 
ators many may be found illustrious for wisdom and virtue 
But to secure all these conditions, there can be no other means 
devised, than that it should be by law appointed, that no one 
who has not reached his fiftieth year, be received mto the 
number of senators, and that four hundred, that is about a 
twelfth part of the patricians, be appointed for a year, and that 
two years after that year has elapsed, the same be capable of 
re appomtment For in this manner about a twelfth part of the 
patricians will be constantly engaged m the duty of senator, 
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With only short intervening periods, and this number surely, 
together with that made up by the syndics, will be little less 
than the number of patricians that have attained their fiftieth 
year And so all the patricians will always have a great hope 
of gaming the rank of senator or syndic, and yet notwithstand- 
ing, the same patricians, at only short intervals, will always hold^ 
senatorial rank, and (according to what we said, Sec 2) there 
will never be wanting in the senate distmguished men, ex- 
celling in counsel and skill And because this law cannot be 
broken without exciting great jealousy on the part of many 
patricians, it needs no other safeguard for its constant validity, 
than that every patrician who has reached the age we men- 
tioned, should offer the proof thereof to the syndics, who shall 
put his name on the list of candidates for the senatorial duties, 
and read the name before the supreme council, so that he may 
occupy, with the rest of the same rank, a place set apart m this 
supreme council for his fellows, next to the place of the sena- 
tors 

31 The emoluments of the senators should be of such a 
kmd, that their profit is greater from peace tlian from war 
And therefore let there be awarded to them a hundredth or a 
fifbeth part of the merchandise exported abroad from the 
dominion, or imported into it from abroad For we cannot 
doubt, that by this means they will, as far as they can, preserve 
peace, and never desire to protract war And from this duty 
not even the senators themselves, if any of them are merchants, 
ought to be exempt, for such an immunity cannot be granted 
without great risk to trade, as I think no one is ignorant Nay, 
on the contrary, it must be by law ordained, that no senator 
or ex-scnator may fill any military post, and further, that no 
one may be declared general or praetor, which of&cers we said 
(Sec 9) were to be only appointed m time of war, whose 
father or grandfather is a senator, or has held the dignity of 
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senator within two years Which laws we cannot doubt, that 
the patricians outside the senate will defend with all their 
might and so it will be the case, that the senators will always 
have more profit from peace than from war, and will, there- 
fore, never advise wai, except the utmost need of the dominion 
compels them But it may be objected to us, that on this sys- 
tem, if, that IS, syndics and senators are to be allowed so great 
profits, an aristocracy will be as burdensome to the subjects 
as any monarchy But not to mention that royal courts require 
larger expenditure, and are yet not provided in order to secure 
peace, and that peace can never be bought too dear, it is to be 
added, first, that all that under a monarchy is conferred on one 
or a few, is here conferred upon very many Next kmgs and 
their ministers do not bear the burden of the dominion with 
the subjects, but under this form of dominion it is just the 
reverse, for the patricians, who are always chosen from the 
rich, bear the largest share of the weight of the commonwealth 
Lasdy, the burdens of a monarchy spring not so much from 
Its king’s expenditure, as from its secret policy For those bur- 
dens of a dominion, that are imposed on the citizens m order 
to secure peace and liberty, great though they be, are yet sup- 
ported and lightened by the usefulness of peace What nation 
ever had to pay so many and so heavy taxes as the Dutch? 
Yet It not only has not been exhausted, but, on the contrary, 
has been so mighty by its wealth, that all envied its good 
fortune If therefore the burdens of a monarchy were imposed 
for the sake of peace, they would not oppress the citizens, but, 
as I have said, it is from the secret policy of that sort of 
dominion, that the subjects faint under their lord, that is, 
because the virtue of kmgs counts for more in time of war 
than in Ume of peace, and because they, who would reign by 
themselves, ought above all to try and have their subjects poor, 
not to mention other things, which that most prudent Dutch- 
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man V H ^ formerly remarked^ because they do not concern 
my design, which is only to describe the best state of every 
kind of dominion 

32 Of the syndics chosen by the supreme council, some 
should sit in the senate, but without the right of voting, so 
that they may see whether the laws concerning that assembly 
be duly observed, and may have the supreme council convoked, 
when anything is to be referred to it from the senate For the 
supreme right of convoking this council, and proposing to it 
subjects of discussion, is, as we have already said, with the 
syndics But before the votes of the contemporaries of the sen- 
ators be taken, the president of the senate for the time being 
shall explain the state of affairs, and what the senator’s own 
opinion is on the matter m question, and why, after which 
the votes shall be collected in the accustomed order 

33 The entire senate ought not to meet every day, but, like 
all great councils, at a certain fixed time But as in the mean 
time the business of the domimon must be executed, it is, 
therefore, necessary that some part of the senators be chosen, 
who, on the dismissal of the senate, shall supply its place, and 
whose duty it shall be to summon the senate itself, when need 
IS, to execute its orders about affairs of state, to read letters 
written to the senate and supreme council, and, lastly, to con- 
sult about the matters to be proposed in the senate But that 
all these points, and the order of this assembly, as a whole, may 
be more easily conceived, I will describe the whole matter 
more precisely 

34 The senators who, as we have said already, arc to be 
chosen for a year, are to be divided into four or six series, of 

2 “This V H IS Pieter de la Court (1^18-85), an eminent publicist, 
who wrote under the initials D C (De la Court), V H (Van den Hove, 
the Dutch equivalent) He was a friend of John de Witt, and opposed to 
the party of the Statholders — ^Pollock’s Life and Philosophy of Sptnom, 
towards end of Chap X 
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which let the first have the first seat in the senate for the first 
three or two months in the year, and at the expiration ot this 
time, let the second senes take the place of the first, and so on, 
observing their turns, so that that senes which was first in the 
first months may be last in the second period Furthermore, 
4 :here are to be appointed as many presidents as there are senes, 
and the same number of vice-presidents to fill their places when 
required — that is, two are to be chosen out of every series, one 
to be Its president, the other its vice-president And let the 
president of the first senes preside in the senate also, for the 
first months, or, m his absence, let his vice-president fill his 
place, and so on with the rest, observing the same order as 
above Next, out of the first senes, some are to be chosen by 
vote or lot to fill the place of the senate, when it is dismissed, 
in conjunction with the president and vice-president of the 
same senes, and that, for the same space of time, as the said 
senes occupies the first place in the senate, and thus, when that 
time IS past, as many are again to be chosen out of the second 
senes, by vote or lot, to fill, in conjunction with their president 
and vice-president, the place of the first series, and supply the 
lack of a senate, and so on with the rest And there is no need 
that the election of these men — I mean those that I have said 
are to be chosen for periods of three or two months, by vote 
or lot — should be made by the supreme council For the reason 
which we gave in the twenty-ninth section is not here appli- 
cable, much less the reason stated in the seventeenth It suffices, 
then, that they be elected by the senate and the syndics present 
at Its meeting 

35 But of these persons we cannot so precisely ascertam the 
number However, this is certain, that they must be too numer- 
ous to be easily susceptible of corruption For though they can 
by themselves determine nothing concerning affairs of state, 
yet they can delay the senate, or, what would be worst of all, 
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delude it by putting forward matters of no importance, and 
keeping back those that are of greater — not to mention that^, 
if they were too few, the absence of one or two might delay 
public busmess But as, on the contrary, these consuls are for 
that very reason appomted, because great councils cannot de- 
vote themselves every day to public business, a remedy must,, 
be looked for necessarily here, and their inadequacy of number 
be made up for by the shortness of their term of oflScc And 
thus, if only thirteen or so be chosen for two or three months, 
they will be too many to be corrupted m this short period And 
for this cause, also, did I recommend that their successors 
should by no means be appointed, except at the very tune 
when they do succeed, and the others go away 
36 We have said, that it is also their duty, when any, though 
few, of them think it needful, to convoke the senate, to put 
before it the matters to be decided, to dismiss it, and to execute 
Its orders about public business But I will now briefly state 
the order in which this ought to be done, so that business may 
not be long protracted by useless questions Let, then, the con- 
suls consult about the matter to be proposed m the senate, and 
what is required to be done, and, if they are all of one mind 
about It, then let them convoke the senate, and, having duly 
explained the question, let them set forth what their opimon 
is, and, without waiting for another*s opinion, collect the votes 
in their order But if the consuls support more than one opin- 
ion, then, m the senate, that opmion is first to be stated on 
the question proposed, which was supported by the larger num- 
ber of consuls And if the same is not approved by the majority 
of senate and consuls, but the waverers and opponents together 
are in a majority, which is to be determined by ballot, as we 
have already mentioned, then let them set forth the second 
opinion, which had fewer votes than the former among the 
consuls, and so on with the rest But lE none be approved by a 
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majority of the whole senate, the senate is to be adjourned to 
the next day, or for a short time, that the consuls meanwhile 
may see, if they can find other means, that may give more 
satisfaction But if they do not succeed m finding other means, 
or if the majority of the senate refuses to approve such as they 
,have found, then the opmion of every senator is to be heard, 
and if the majority of the senate also refuses to support any 
of these, then the votes are to be taken again on every opmion, 
and not only the affirmative votes, as hitherto, but the doubtful 
and negative are to be counted And if the affirmative prove 
more numerous than the doubtful or negative, then that opin- 
ion IS to hold good, but, on the contrary, to be lost, if the 
negative prove more numerous than the doubtful or affirma- 
tive But if on every opinion there is a greater number of 
doubters than of voters for and against, then let the council 
of syndics join the senate, and vote with the senators, with only 
affirmative and negative votes, omitting those that signify a 
hesitatmg mmd And the same order is to be observed about 
matters referred by the senate to the supreme council So much 
for the senate 

37 As for the court of justice or bench, it cannot rest upon 
the same foundations as that which exists under a monarch, as 
we described it m Chap VI Secs 26, and following For (Sec 
14) It agrees not with the foundations of our present dommion, 
that any account be made of families or clans And there must 
be a further difference, because judges chosen from the patri- 
cians only might indeed be restrained by the fear of their 
patrician successors, from pronouncing any unjust judgment 
against any of the patricians, and, perhaps, would hardly have 
the courage to punish them after their deserts, but they would, 
on the other hand, dare everything against the commons, and 
daily carry off the rich among them for a prey I know that the 
plan of the Genoese is therefore approved by many, for they 
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choose their judges not among the patncianS) but among for- 
eigners But this seems to me, considering the matter in the 
abstract, absurdly ordained, that foreigners and not patricians 
should be called in to interpret the laws For what are judges 
but interpreters of the laws ^ And I am therefore persuaded that 
herein also the Genoese have had regard rather to the genmsr 
of their own race, than to the very nature of this kmd of 
dominion We must, therefore, by considering the matter in 
the abstract, devise the means which best agree with the form 
of this government 

38 But as far as regards the number of the judges, the 
theory of this constitution requires no peculiar number, but 
as under monarchical dominion, so under this, it suffices that 
they be too numerous to be corrupted by a private man For 
their duty is but to provide against one private person doing 
wrong to another, and therefore to decide disputes between 
private persons, as well patricians as commons, and to exact 
penalties from delinquents, and even from patricians, syndics, 
and senators, as far as they have offended against the laws, 
whereby all are bound But disputes that may arise between 
cities that are subject to the dommion, are to be decided in 
the supreme council 

39 Furthermore the principle regulating the time, for which 
the judges should be appomted, is the same in both dominions, 
and also the principle of a certain part of them retiring every 
year, and, lastly, although it is not necessary for every one of 
them to be of a different family, yet it is necessary that two 
related by blood should not sit on the same bench together 
And this last pomt is to be observed also in the other coun- 
cils, except the supreme one, m which it is enough, if it be 
only provided by law that m elections no man may nominate 
a relation, nor vote upon his nomination by another, and also 
that two relations may not draw lots from the urn for the 
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nomination of any minister of the dominion This, I say, is 
sufficient in a council that is composed of so large a number 
of men, and has no special profits assigned to it And so utterly 
unharmed will the dominion be m this quarter, that it is 
absurd to pass a law excludmg from the supreme council the 
, relauons of all the patricians, as we said in the fourteenth sec- 
tion But that It IS absurd is manifest For that law could not 
be instituted by the patricians themselves, without their thereby 
all absolutely abdicating their own right, and therefore not the 
patricians themselves but the commons would defend this law, 
which is directly contrary to what we proved in Secs 5 and 6, 
But that law of the dominion, whereby it is ordained that the 
same uniform proportion be maintained between the numbers 
of the patricians and the multitude, chiefly contemplates this 
end of preserving the patricians' right and power, that is, pro 
vides against their becoming too few to be able to govern the 
multitude 

40 But the judges are to be chosen by the supreme council 
out of the patricians only, that is (Sec 17) out of the actual 
authors of the laws, and the judgments they pass, as well m 
civil as criminal cases, shall be valid, if they were pronounced 
in due course of justice and without partiality, into which 
matter the syndics shall be by law authorized to mquire, and 
to judge and determme thereof 

41 The judges' emoluments ought to be the same, as we 
mentioned m the twenty-nmth section of the sixth chapter, 
namely, that they receive from the losing party upon every 
judgment which they pass in civil cases, an aliquot part of the 
whole sum at stake But as to their sentences in crimmal cases, 
let there be here this difference only, that the goods which they 
confiscate, and every fine whereby lesser crimes are punished, 
be assigned to themselves only, yet on this condiuon, that they 
may never compel anyone to confess by torture, and thus, pre- 
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caution enough will be taken against their being unfair to the 
commons, and through fear too lenient to the patricians For 
besides that this fear is tempered by avarice itself, and that 
veiled under the speaous name of justice, they are also numer- 
ous, and vote, not openly, but by ballot, so that a man may be 
indignant at losing his case, but can have no reason to impute r 
It to a particular person Moreover the fear of the syndics will 
restram them from pronouncmg an mequitable, or at least 
absurd sentence, or from acting any of them treacherously, 
besides that in so large a number of judges there will always 
be one or two, that the unfair stand in awe of Lastly, as far 
as the commons arc concerned, they also will be adequately 
secured if they are allowed to appeal to the syndics, who, as I 
have said, are by law authorized to inquire, judge, and deter- 
mine about the conduct of the judges For it is certam that the 
syndics will not be able to escape the hatred of the patricians, 
and on the other hand, will always be most popular with the 
commons, whose applause they will try as far as they can to 
bid for To which end, opportumty bemg given them, they 
will not fail to reverse sentences pronounced against the laws 
of the court, and to examine any judge, and to punish those 
that are partial, for nothing moves the hearts of a multitude 
more than this Nor is it an objection, but, on the contrary, 
an advantage, that such examples can but rarely occur For not 
to mention that that commonwealth is ill ordered where ex- 
amples are daily made of criminals (as we showed Chap V 
Sec 2), those events must surely be very rare that are most 
renowned by fame 

42 Those who are sent as governors to cities and provmces 
ought to be chosen out of the rank of senators, because it is 
the duty of senators to look after the fortifications of ciUcs, 
the treasury, the military, etc But those, who were sent to 
somewhat distant regions, would be unable to attend the senate, 
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and, therefore, those only are to be summoned from the senate 
Itself, who are destmed to cities founded on their native soil, 
but those whom they wish to send to places more remote are 
to be chosen out of those, whose age is consistent with sena- 
torial rank But not even thus do I think that the peace of 
the dominion will be sufficiently provided for, that is, if the 
neighbouring cities are altogether demed the right of vote, 
unless they are so weak, that they can be openly set at naught, 
which cannot surely be supposed And so it is necessary, that 
the neighbouring cities be granted the right of citizenship, and 
that from every one of them twenty, or thirty, or forty chosen 
citizens (for the number should vary with the size of the city) 
be enrolled among the patricians, out of whom three, four, or 
five ought to be yearly elected to be of the senate, and one for 
hfe to be a syndic And let those who arc of the senate be sent 
with their syndic, to govern the city out of which they were 
chosen 

43 Moreover, judges are to be established m every city, 
chosen out of the patricians of that city But of these I think 
It unnecessary to treat at length, because they concern not the 
foundations of this sort of dommion in particular 

44 In every council the secretaries and other officials of this 
kmd, as they have not the right of voting, should be chosen 
from the commons But as these, by their long practice of 
business, are the most conversant with the affairs to be trans- 
acted, It often arises that more deference than right is shown 
to their advice, and that the state of the whole dominion de- 
pends chiefly on their guidance which thing has been fatal to 
the Dutch For this cannot happen without excitmg the jeal- 
ousy of many of the noblest And surely we cannot doubt, that 
a senate, whose wisdom is derived from the advice, not of 
senators, but of officials, will be most frequented by the slug- 
gish, and the condition of this sort of dominion will be litde 
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better than that of a monarchy directed by a few counsellors 
of the king (See Chap VI Secs 5-7 ) However, to this evil 
the domimon will be more or less liable, according as it was 
well or ill founded For the liberty of a dominion is never de- 
fended without risk, if it has not firm enough foundations, 
and, to avoid that risk, patricians choose from the commons r 
ambitious ministers, who are slaughtered as victims to appease 
the wrath of those, who are plotting against liberty But where 
liberty has firm enough foundations, there the patricians them- 
selves vie for the honour of defending it, and are anxious that 
prudence in the conduct of affairs should flow from their own 
advice only, and in laymg the foundations of this dominion we 
have studied above all these two points, namely, to exclude the 
commons from giving advice as much as from giving votes 
(Secs 3, 4), and, therefore, to place the whole authority of the 
domimon with the whole body of patricians, but its exercise 
with the syndics and senate, and, lastly, the right of convoking 
the senate, and treating of matters affecting the common wel- 
fare with consuls chosen from the senate itself But, if it is 
further ordained that the secretary, whether in the senate or 
in other councils, be appointed for four or five years at most, 
and have attached to him an assistant-secretary appointed for 
the same period, to bear part of the work during that time, 
or that the senate have not one, but several secretaries, employed 
one in one department, and another m another, the power of 
the officials will never become of any consequence 

45 Treasurers are likewise to be chosen from the commons, 
and are to be bound to submit the treasury accounts to the 
syndics as well as to the senate 

46 Matters concerning religion we have set forth at sufficient 
length m our Theologico-Political Treatise ® Yet certain points 
we then onutted, of which it was not there the place to treat, 

3 Above, pp 48-73 
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for instance, that all the patricians must be of the same religion, 
that IS, of that most simple and general religion, which in that 
treatise we described For it is above all to be avoided, that 
the patricians themselves should be divided into sects, and show 
favour, some to this, and others to that, and thence become 
mastered by superstition, and cry to deprive the subjects of the 
liberty of speaking out their opinions In the second place, 
though everyone is to be given liberty to speak out his opinion, 
yet great conventicles are to be forbidden And, therefore, those 
that are attached to another religion are, indeed, to be allowed 
to build as many temples as they please, yet these are to be 
small, and limited to a certain standard of size, and on sites 
at some little distance one from another But it is very im- 
portant, that the temples consecrated to the national religion 
should be large and costly, and that only patricians or senators 
should be allowed to administer its prmcipal rites, and thus that 
patricians only be suffered to baptize, celebrate marriages, and 
lay on hands, and that in general they be recognized as the 
priests of the temples and the champions and mterpreters of 
the national religion But, for preaching, and to manage the 
church treasury and its daily business, let some persons be 
chosen from the commons by the senate itself, to be, as it were, 
the senate's deputies, and, therefore, bound to render it account 
of everything 

47 And these are points that concern the foundations of 
this sort of dominion, to which I will add some few others 
less essential indeed, but yet of great importance Namely, that 
the patricians, when they walk, should be distinguished by 
some special garment, or dress, and be saluted by some special 
tide, and that every man of the commons should give way to 
them, and that, if any patrician has lost his property by some 
unavoidable misfortune, he should be restored to his old con- 
dition at the public expense; but if, on the contrary, it be 
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proved that he has spent the same in presents, ostentation, 
gammg, debauchery, &c , or that he is insolvent, he must lose 
his digmty, and be held unworthy of every honour and ojBSce 
For he, that cannot govern himself and his own private affairs, 
will much less be able to advise on public affairs 

48 Those, whom the law compels to take an oath, will be ^ 
much more cautious of perjury, if they are bidden to swear by 
the country’s safety and liberty and by the supreme council, 
than if they are told to swear by God For he who swears by 
God> gives as surety some private advantage to himself, whereof 
he IS judge, but he, who by his oath gives as surety his coum 
try’s liberty and safety, swears by what is the common advan- 
tage of all, whereof he is not judge, and if he perjures himself, 
thereby declares that he is his country’s enemy 

49 Academies, that are founded at the public expense, are 
mstituted not so much to cultivate men’s natural abilities as 
to restrain them But in a free commonwealth arts and sciences 
will be best cultivated to the full, i£ everyone that asks leave 
is allowed to teach publicly, and that at his own cost and risk 
But these and the like points I reserve for another place ^ For 
here I determined to treat only such matters as concern an 
anstocratic dommion only 

^ This promise is not kept by the author, no doubt owing to his not 
living to finish the work 
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Op Aristocracy { continuation ) 

TTITHERTO we have considered an aristocracy, so far as it 
takes Its name from one city, which is the head of the 
whole dommion It is now time to treat of that, which is in 
the hands of more than one city, and which I think preferable 
to the former But that we may notice its difference and its 
superionty, we will pass m review the foundations of dominion, 
one by one, rejecting those foundations, which are unsuited to 
the present kmd, and laymg m their place others for it to rest 
upon 

2 The cities, then, which enjoy the right of citizenship, must 
be so built and fortified, that, on the one hand, each city by 
Itself may be unable to subsist without the rest, and that yet, 
on the other hand, it cannot desert the rest witliout great harm 
to the whole dominion For thus they will always remain 
united But cities, wbch are so constituted, that they can 
neither mamtam themselves, nor be dangerous to the rest, are 
clearly not independent, but absolutely subject to the rest 

3 But the contents of the ninth and tenth sections of the 
last chapter are deduced from the general nature of aristocracy, 
as are also the proportion between the numbers of the patn- 
Clans and the multitude, and the proper age and condition of 
those that are to be made patricians, so that on these points no 
difference can arise, whether the dominion be in the hands of 
one or more cities But the supreme council must here be on a 
different footing For if any aty of the domimon were assigned 
for the meeting of this supreme council, it w^ 

-^11 
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be the head of the dominion , and, therefore, either they would 
have to take turns, or a place would have to be assigned for 
this council, that has not the right of citizenship, and belongs 
equaUy to all But either alternative is as diflScult to effect, as 
It IS easy to state, I mean, either that so many thousands of 
men should have to go often outside their cities, or that they r 
should have to assemble sometimes m one place, sometimes m 
another 

4 But that we may conclude aright what should be done in 
this matter, and on what plan the councils of this dommion 
ought to be formed, from its own very nature and condition, 
these points are to be considered, namely, that every city has 
so much more right than a private man, as it excels him m 
power (Chap II Sec 4), and consequently that every city of 
this dominion has as much right within its walls, or the limits 
of its 3unsdiction, as it has power, and, m the next place, tliat 
all the cities are mutually associated and umted, not as undei 
a treaty, but as forming one dominion, yet so that every city 
has so much more right as against the dommion than the 
others, as it exceeds the others in power For he who seeks 
equality between unequals, seeks an absurdity Citizens, im 
deed, are rightly esteemed equal, because the power of each, 
compared with that of the whole dommion, is of no account 
But each city’s power constitutes a large part of the power of 
the domimon itself, and so much the larger, as the city itself 
is greater And, therefore, the cities cannot all ,be held equal 
But, as the power of each, so also its right should be estimated 
by its greatness The bonds, however, by which they should be 
bound into one dommion, are above all a senate and a court 
of justice (Chap IV, Sec i) But how by these bonds they 
arc all to be so united, that each of them may yet remain, as 
far as possible, independent, I will here briefly show 

5 I suppose then, that the patricians of every city, who. 
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according to its size, should be more, or fewer (Sec 3), have 
supreme right over their own city, and that, m that city’s 
supreme council, they have supreme authority to fortify the 
city and enlarge its walls, to impose taxes, to pass and repeal 
laws, and, in general, to do everything which they judge neces- 
sary to their city’s preservaUon and increase But to manage 
the common business of the dominion, a senate is to be created 
on just the same footing as we described in the last chapter, 
so that there be between this senate and the former no differ- 
ence, except that this has also authority to decide the disputes, 
which may arise between cities For in this dommion, of which 
no city IS head, it cannot be done by the supreme council 
(See Chap VI Sec 38 ) 

6 But, in this dominion, the supreme council is not to be 
called together, unless there is need to alter tlie form of the 
dominion itself, or on some difficult business, to which the 
senators shall think themselves unequal, and so it will very 
rarely happen, that all the patricians are summoned to coun- 
cil For we have said (Chap VIII Sec 17), that the supreme 
council’s function is to pass and repeal laws, and to choose the 
ministers of the dominion But the laws, or general constitu- 
tion of the whole dommion, ought not to be changed as soon 
as instituted If, however, time and occasion suggest the in- 
stitution of some new law or the change of one already or- 
dained, the question may first be discussed in the senate, and 
after the agreement of the senate m the matter, then let envoys 
next be sent to the cities by the senate itself, to mform the 
patricians of every city of the opinion of the senate, and lastly, 
if the majority of the cities follow that opmion, it shall then 
remain good, but otherwise be of no effect And this same 
order may be observed in choosing the generals of the army 
and the ambassadors to be sent to other realms, as also about 
decrees conccrnuig the making of war or accepting conditions 
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of peace But in choosing the other public officials, since (as 
we showed in Sec 4) every city, as far as can be, ought to 
remain independent, and to have as much more right than the 
others in the dominion, as it exceeds them, in power, the fol- 
lowing order must necessarily be observed The senators are 
to be chosen by the patricians of each city, that is, the patri-^ 
Clans of one city are to elect in their own council a fixed 
number of senators from their colleagues of their own city, 
which number is to be that of the patricians of that city as 
one to twelve (Chap Sec 30), and they are to designate 

whom they will to be of the first, second, third, or other senes, 
and in like manner the patricians of the other cities, m pro- 
portion to their number, are to choose more or fewer senators, 
and distribute them among the series, into a certain number of 
which we have said the senate is to be divided (Chap VUI 
Sec 34 ) By which means it will result, that in every series 
of senators there will be found senators of every city, more 
or fewer, according to its size But the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the senes, being fewer in number than the cities, 
are to be chosen by lot by the senate out of the consuls, who 
are to be appointed first The same order is to be maintained 
in appointing the supreme judges of the dominion, namely, that 
the patricians of every city are to elect from their colleagues 
in proportion to their number more or fewer judges And so 
It will be the case, that every city in choosmg officials will be 
as independent as possible, and that each, in proportion to its 
power, will have the more right alike m the senate and the 
court of justice, supposing, that is, that the order observed by 
senate and court in deciding public aflairs, and settling dis- 
putes IS such in all respects, as we have decribed it in the 
thuty-third and thirty-fourth sections of the last chapter ^ 

^ So the text but the court of justice is not described till the thirty- 
seventh and following sections of Chap VUI 
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7 Next, the commanders of battabons and military tribunes 
are also to be chosen from the patricians For as it is fair, that 
every city in proportion to its size should be bound to levy a 
certain number of soldiers for the general safety of the whole 
domimon, it is also fair, that from the patricians of every city 
in proportion to the number of regiments, which they arc 
bound to maintain, they may appoint so many tribunes, cap- 
tains, ensigns, etc , as are needed to discipline that part of the 
military, which they supply to the dominion 

8 No taxes are to be imposed by the senate on the subjects, 
but to meet the expenditure, which by decree of the senate is 
nccssary to carry on pubhc busmess, not the subjects, but the 
cities themselves are to be called to assessment by the senate, 
so that every city, in proportion to its size, should pay a larger 
or smaller share of the expense And this share indeed is to 
be exacted by the patricians of every city from their own citi- 
zens in what way they please, either by compelling them to 
an assessment, or, as is much fairer, by imposing taxes on 
them 

9 Further, although all the cities of this dominion are not 
maritime, nor the senators summoned from the maritime cities 
only, yet may the same emoluments be awarded to the senators, 
as we mentioned in the thirty-first section of the last chapter 
To which end it will be possible to devise means, varying with 
the composition of the dominion, to link the cities to one 
another more closely But the other pomts concernmg the 
senate and the court of justice and the whole dominion m 
general, which I delivered in the last chapter, are to be appbed 
to this dommion also And so we see, that m a dominion which 
IS m the hands of several cities, it will not be necessary to 
assign a fiixed time or place for assembling the supreme coun- 
cil But for the senate and court of justice a place is to be 
appointed in a village, or m a city, that has not the right of 
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voting But I return to those points, which concern the cities 
taken by themselves 

10 The order to be observed by the supreme council of 
a single city, in choosing officials of the doirunion and of 
the city, and in making decrees, should be the same that I 
have delivered in the twenty-seventh and thirty-sixth sections 
of the last chapter For the policy is the same here as it was 
there Next a council of syndics is to be formed, subordinate 
to the council of the city, and having the same relation to it as 
the council of syndics of the last chapter had to the council 
of the entire dommion, and let its functions within the limits 
of the city be also the same, and let it enjoy the same emolu- 
ments But if a city, and consequently the number of its patri- 
cians be so small that it cannot create more than one syndic 
or two, which two are not enough to make a council, then the 
supreme council of the city is to appomt judges to assist the 
syndics m trials according to the matter at issue, or else the 
dispute must be referred to the supreme council of syndics 
For from every city some also out of the syndics are to be 
sent to the place where the senate sits, to see that the constitu- 
tion of the whole dominion is preserved unbroken, and they 
are to sit in the senate without the right of votmg 

11 The consuls of the cities are likewise to be chosen by 
the patricians of their city, and are to constitute a sort of 
senate for it But their number I cannot determine, nor yet 
do I think It necessary, smee the city’s business of great im- 
portance IS transacted by its supreme council, and matters con- 
cernmg the whole dominion by the great senate But if they 
be few, It will be necessary that they give their votes m their 
council openly, and not by ballot, as m large councils For in 
small councils, when votes are given secretly, by a litde extra 
cunnmg one can easily detect the author of every vote, and in 
many ways deceive the less attentive 
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12 Besides, in every city judges are to be appointed by its 
supreme council, from whose sentence, however, let everyone 
but an -openly convicted criminal or confessed debtor have a 
right of appeal to the supreme court of justice of the donunion 
But this need not be pursued further 

'^13 It remains, therefore, to speak of the cities which are 
not independent If these were founded m an actual provmcc 
or distnct of the dominion, and their inhabitants are of the 
same nation and language, they ought of necessity, like villages, 
to be esteemed parts of the neighbouring cities, so that each 
of them should be under the government of this or that mde- 
pendent city And the reason of this is, that the patricians are 
chosen by the supreme council, not of the dominion, but of 
every city, and in every city are more or feWer, according to the 
number of inhabitants within the limits of its jurisdiction 
(Sec 5) And so it is necessary, that the multitude of the 
city, which is not independent, be referred to the census of 
another which is independent, and depend upon the latter’s 
government But cities captured by right of war, and annexed 
to the dominion, are either to be esteemed assoaates in the 
dominion, and though conquered put under an obligation by 
that benefit, or else colonies to enjoy the right of citizenship 
arc to be sent thither, and the natives removed elsewhere or 
utterly destroyed 

14 And these are the things, which touch the foundations 
of the dominion But that its condition is better than that of 
the aristocracy, which is called after one city only, I conclude 
from this, namely, that the patricians of every city, after the 
manner of human desire, will be eager to keep, and if pos- 
sible increase their right, both in their city and in the senate, 
and therefore will try, as far as possible, to attract the multitude 
to themselves, and consequently to make a stir in the domimon 
by good deeds rather than by fear, and to increase their own 
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number, because the more numerous they are, the more sena- 
tors they will choose out of their own council (Sec 6), and 
hence the more right (Sec 6) they will possess m the dominion 
Nor IS it an objection, that while every city is consulting its 
own interest and suspecting the rest, they more often quarrel 
among themselves, and waste time in disputing For if, whilo^ 
the Romans are debating, Saguntum is lost on the other 
hand, while a few are deciding everything in conformity with 
their own passions only, liberty and the general good are lost 
For men’s natural abilities arc too dull to see through every- 
thing at once, but by consulting, listening, and debating, they 
grow more acute, and while they are trying all means, they at 
last discover those which they want, which all approve, but 
no one would have thought of in the first instance But if any- 
one retorts, that the dommion of the Dutch has not long 
endured without a count or one to fill his place, let him have 
this reply, that the Dutch thought, that to maintain their 
liberty it was enough to abandon their count, and to behead 
the body of their dominion, but never thought of remoulding 
it, and left its limbs, ]ust as they had been first constituted, 
so that the country of Holland has remained without a count, 
like a headless body, and the actual dommion has lasted on 
without the name And so it is no wonder that most of its 
subjects have not known, with whom the authority of the 
domimon lay And even had this been otherwise, yet those 
who actually held domimon were far too few to govern the 
multitude and suppress their powerful adversaries Whence it 
has come to pass, that the latter have often been able to plot 
agamst them with impunity, and at last to overthrow them 
And so the sudden overthrow of the said republic ^ has not 

1672 William Henry, Prmce of Orange, afterwards William III 
of England, was made Statholder by a popular insurrection, consequent 
on the invasion of the French 
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arisen from a useless waste of time in debates^ but from the 
misformed state of the said dominion and the fewness of its 
rulers 

15 This aristocracy in the hands of several cities is also 
preferable to the other, because it is not necessary, as in the 
tfirst described, to provide agamst its whole supreme council 
being overpowered by a sudden attack, smce (Sec 9) no time 
or place is appointed for its meetmg Moreover, powerful citi- 
zens in this dominion are less to be feared For where several 
cities enjoy liberty, it is not enough for him, who is making 
ready his way to domimon, to seize one city, in order to hold 
dominion over the rest And, lastly, liberty under tbs dommion 
is common to more For where one city reigns alone, there the 
advantage of the rest is only so far considered, as suits that 
reigmng city. 



Chapter X 


Op Aristocracy {conclusion) 

I 

TTAVING explained and made proof of the foundations 

^ of both kinds of aristocracy, it remains to inquire whether 
by reason of any fault they are liable to be dissolved or changed 
mto another form The primary cause, by which dominions 
of this kind are dissolved, is that, which that most acute 
Florentine ^ observes in his “Discourses on Livy” (Bk in 
Chap I ), namely, that like a human body, “a dominion has 
daily added to it something that at some time or other needs 
to be remedied ” And so, he says, it is necessary for something 
occasionally to occur, to bring back the dominion to that first 
principle, on which it was m the begmnmg established And 
if this does not take place within the necessary time, its 
blemishes will go on increasing, till they cannot be removed, 
but with the dominion itself And this restoration, he says, 
may cither happen accidentally, or by the design and fore- 
thought of the laws or of a man of extraordinary virtue And 
we cannot doubt, that this matter is of the greatest importance, 
and that, where provision has not been made against this 
inconvenience, the dominion will not be able to endure by its 
own excellence, but only by good fortune, and on the other 
hand that, where a proper remedy has been applied to this 
evil, It will not be possible for it to fall by its own fault, but 
only by some inevitable fate, as we shall presently show more 

^ Macbiavelh 
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clearly The first remedy, that suggested itself for this evil, was 
to appoint every five years a supreme dictator for one or two 
months, who should have the right to inquire, decide, and 
make ordinances concerning the acts of the senators and of 
every official, and thereby to bring back the dominion to its 
• firsl principle But he who studies to avoid the inconvemences, 
to which a dominion is liable, must apply remedies that suit 
Its nature, and can be derived from its own foundations, other- 
wise m his wish to avoid Charybdis he falls upon Scylla It 
IS, indeed, true that all, as well rulers as ruled, ought to be 
restrained by fear of punishment or loss, so that they may not 
do wrong with impunity or even advantage, but, on the other 
hand, it is certain, that if this fear becomes common to good 
and bad men alike, the dominion must be in the utmost danger 
Now as the authority of a dictator is absolute, it cannot fail 
to be a terror to all, especially if, as is here requured, he were 
appointed at a stated time, because in that case every ambitious 
man would pursue this office with the utmost energy, and it is 
certain that in time of peace virtue is thought less of than 
wealth, so that the more haughty a man he is, the more 
easily he will get office And this perhaps is why the Romans 
used to make a dictator at no fixed time, but under pressure 
of some accidental necessity Though for all that, to quote 
Cicero’s words, “the tumour of a dictator was displeasing to 
the good ’’ ^ And to be sure, as this authority of a dictator 
IS quite royal, it is impossible for the dominion to change mto 
a monarchy without great peril to the repubhc, although it 
happen for ever so short a time Furthermore, if no fixed time 
were appointed for creating a dictator, no notice would be paid 
to the interval between one dictator and another, which is 
the very thing that we said was most to be observed, and the 

2 Cic ad Qumt Grat m 8 , 4 The better reading is “rumour,” not 
“tumour ” “The good” in such a passage means the aristocratic party 
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whole thiag would be exceediagly vague, and therefore easily 
neglected Unless, then, this authority of a dictator be eternal 
and fixed, and therefore impossible to be conferred on one man 
widiout destroying the form of dominion, the dictatorial au- 
thority Itself, and consequently the safety and preservation of 
the republic will be very uncertain r 

2 But, on the other hand, we cannot doubt (Chap VI 
Sec 3), that, if without destroying the form of dominion, 
the sword of the dictator might be permanent, and only terrible 
to the wicked, evils will never grow to such a pitch, that they 
cannot be eradicated or amended In order, therefore, to secure 
all these conditions, we have said, that there is to be a council 
of syndics subordmate to the supreme council, to the end that 
the sword of the dictator should be permanent in the hands 
not of any natural person, but of a civil person, whose mem- 
bers are too numerous to divide the dominion amongst them- 
selves (Chap IX Secs i, 2), or to combine in any wickedness 
To which is to be added, that they are forbidden to fill any 
other office in the dominion, that they are not the paymasters 
of the soldiery, and, lastly, that they are of an age to prefer 
actual security to things new and perilous Wherefore the 
dominion is in no danger from them, and consequendy they 
cannot, and in fact will not be a terror to the good, but only 
to the wicked For as they are less powerful to accomplish 
criminal designs, so are they more so to restram wickedness 
For, not to mention that they can resist it in its beginnings 
(smee the council lasts for ever), they are also sufficiendy 
numerous to dare to accuse and condemn this or that mflu- 
ential man without fear of his enmity, especially as they vote 
by ballot, and the sentence is pronounced in the name of the 
entire council 

3 But the tribunes of the commons at Rome were likewise 
regularly appointed, but they were too weak to restrain the 
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power o£ a Scipio^ and had besides to submit to the senate 
their plans for the public welfare,® which also frequently eluded 
them, by contriving that the one whom the senators were least 
afraid of should be most popular with the commons Besides 
which, the tribunes’ authority was supported against the patn- 
^ ciahs by the favour of the commons, and whenever they con- 
voked the commons, it looked as if they were raismg a sedition 
rather than assembhng a council Which inconveniences have 
certainly no place in the dommion which we have described 
in the last two chapters 

4 However, this authority of the syndics will only be able 
to secure the preservation of the form of the dominion, and 
thus to prevent the laws from being broken, or anyone from 
gaming by transgressing, but will by no means sufi&ce to pre- 
vent the growth of vices, which cannot be forbidden by law, 
such as those into which men fall from excess of leisure, and 
from which the rum of a domituon not uncommonly follows 
For men in time of peace lay aside fear, and gradually from 
being fierce savages become civilized or humane, and from 
being humane become soft and sluggish, and seek to excel 
one another not in virtue, but in ostentation and luxury And 
hence they begm to put off their native manners and to put on 
foreign ones, that is, to become slaves 

5 To avoid these evils many have tried to establish sump- 
tuary laws, but in vain For all laws which can be broken 
without any injury to another, are counted but a laughing- 
stock, and are so far from bridhng the desires and lusts of 
men, that on the contrary they stimulate them For “we are 
ever eager for forbidden fruit, and desire what is denied ” Nor 
do idle men ever lack ability to elude the laws which are 

8 Not by law, except before b c i8y and m the interval between the 
dictatorship of Sulla and the consulship of Pompey and Crassus But in 
the golden age of the republic the senate in fact controlled the tribunes 
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instituted about things, which cannot absolutely be forbidden, 
as banquets, plays, ornaments, and the like, of which only 
the excess is bad, and that is to be )udged according to the 
mdividuars fortune, so that it cannot be determined by any 
general law 

6 I conclude, therefore, that the common vices of peace, • 
of ivhich we are here speaking, are never to be dirccdy, but 
indirectly forbidden, that is, by laying such foundations of 
dominion, that the result may be, that the majority, I do not 
say are anxious to live wisely (for that is impossible), but 
are guided by those passions whence the republic has most 
advantage And therefore the chief point to be studied is, that 
the rich may be, if not thrifty, yet avaricious For there is no 
doubt, that, if this passion of avarice, which is general and 
lasting, be encouraged by the desire of glory, most people 
would set thcu chief affection upon increasing their property 
without disgrace, m order to acquire honours, while avoiding 
extreme infamy If then wc examine the foundations of both 
kmds of aristocracy which I have explained m the last two 
chapters, we shall see, that this very result follows from them 
For the number of rulers in both is so large, that most of the 
rich have access to government and to the offices of the do- 
minion open to them 

7 But if It be further ordained (as we said, Chap VIII 
Sec 47), that patricians who are insolvent be deposed from 
patrician rank, and that those who have lost their property by 
misfortune be restored to their former position, there is no 
doubt that all will try their best to keep their property More- 
over, they will never desire foreign costumes, nor disdain their 
native ones, if it is by law appomted, that patricians and 
candidates for office should be distinguished by a special robe, 
concerning which sec Chap VIII Secs 25, 47 And besides 
these, other means may be devised in every dominion agreeable 
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to the nature of its situation and the national genius, and herein 
It IS above all to be studied, that the subjects may do their duty 
rather spontaneously than under pressure of the law 

S For a dominion, that looks no farther than to lead men 
by fear, will be rather free from vices, than possessed of virtue 
, But men are so to be led, that they may think that they are 
not led, but living after their own mind, and according to their 
free decision, and so that they are restrained only by love of 
liberty, desire to increase their property, and hope of gaining 
the honours of the dominion But efSgies, triumphs, and other 
incitements to virtue, are signs rather of slavery than liberty 
For rewards of virtue are granted to slaves, not freemen I 
admit, indeed, that men are very much stimulated by these 
incitements, but, as in the first instance, they are awarded to 
great men, so afterwards, with the growth of envy, they are 
granted to cowards and men swollen with the extent of their 
wealth, to the great indignation of all good men Secondly, 
those, who boast of their ancestors’ efhgics and triumphs, thmk 
they are wronged, if they are not preferred to others Lastly, 
not to mention other objections, it is certain that equality, 
which once cast off the general liberty is lost, can by no means 
be maintained, from the time that peculiar honours arc by 
public law decreed to any man renowned for his virtue 
9 After which premisses, let us now see whether dominions 
of this kind can be destroyed by any cause to which blame 
attaches But if any dominion can be everlasting, that will 
necessarily be so, whose constitution being once rightly insti- 
tuted remains unbroken For the constitution is the soul of a 
dominion Therefore, if it is preserved, so is the dominion 
But a constitution cannot remain unconquered, unless it is 
defended alike by reason and common human passion other- 
wise, if It relies only on the help of reason, it is certainly weak 
and easily overcome Now smee the fundamental constitution 
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of both kinds of aristocracy has been shown to agree with 
reason and common human passion, we can therefore assert 
that these, if any kinds of dominion, will be eternal, ii^ other 
words, that they cannot be destroyed by any cause to which 
blame attaches, but only by some inevitable fate 

10 But It may still be objected to us, that, although ^the r 
constitution of dominion above set forth is defended by reason 
and common human passion, yet for all that it may at some 
time be overpowered For there is no passion, that is not some- 
times overpowered by a stronger contrary one, for we fre- 
quently see the fear of death overpowered by the greed for 
another’s property Men, who are running away in panic fear 
from the enemy, can be stopped by the fear of nothing else, 
but throw themselves into rivers, or rush into fire, to escape 
the enemy’s steel In whatever degree, therefore, a common- 
wealth IS rightly ordered, and its laws well made, yet in the 
extreme difficulties of a domimon, when all, as sometimes 
happens, are seized by a sort of pamc terror, all, without 
regard to the future or the laws, approve only that which their 
actual fear suggests, all turn towards the man who is renowned 
for his victories, and set him free from the laws, and (estab- 
lishing thereby the worst of precedents), continue him in com- 
mand, and entrust to his fidelity all affairs of state and this 
was, in fact, the cause of the destruction of the Roman do- 
minion But to answer this objection, I say, first, that in a 
rightly constituted republic such terror does not arise but from 
a due cause And so such terror and consequent confusion can 
be attributed to no cause avoidable by human foresight In the 
next place, it is to be observed, that in a republic such as 
we have above described, it is impossible (Chap VIII Secs 
9, 25), for this or that man so to distinguish himself by the 
report of his virtue, as to turn towards himself the attention 
of all, but he must have many rivals favoured by others And 
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SO, although from terror there arise some confusion in the 
republic, yet no one will be able to elude the law and declare 
the election of anyone to an illegal mihtary command, without 
Its i^eing immediately disputed by other candidates, and to 
settle the dispute, it will, m the end, be necessary to have 
, recourse to the constitution ordamed once for all, and approved 
by all, and to order the affairs of the dominion according to 
the existing laws I may therefore absolutely assert, that as the 
aristocracy, which is m the hands of one city only, so especially 
that which is in the hands of several, is cverlastmg, or, in other 
words, can be dissolved or changed into another form by no 
internal cause 



Chapter XI 


Of Democracy 

I 

T PASS, at length, to the third and perfectly absolute do- 
minion, which we call democracy The difference between 
this and aristocracy consists, we have said, chiefly m this, that 
in an aristocracy it depends on the supreme counciPs will and 
free choice only, that this or that man 4s made a patrician, 
so that no one has the right to vote or fill public offices by 
inheritance, and that no one can by right demand this right, 
as IS the case in the dominion, whereof we are now treating 
For all, who are born of citizen parents, or on the sod of the 
country, or who have deserved well of the republic, or have 
accomplished any other conditions upon which the law grants 
to a man right of citizenship, they all, I say, have a right to 
demand for themselves the right to vote m the supreme counal 
and to fill public offices, nor can they be refused it, but for 
crime or infamy 

2 If, then, It is by a law appomted, that the elder men only, 
who have reached a certain year of their age, or the first-born 
only, as soon as their age allows, or those who contribute to 
the republic a certain sum of money, shall have the right of 
votmg in the supreme council and managmg the business of 
the dommion, then, although on this system the result might 
be, diat the supreme council would be composed of fewer 
citizens than that of the aristocracy of which we treated above, 
yet, for all that, dominions of this kind should be called de- 
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mocracies, because in them the citizens, who are destined to 
manage afJairs of state, are not chosen as the best by the 
supreme council, but are destined to it by a law And although 
for^his reason dominions of this kind, that is, where not the 
best, but those who happen by chance to be rich, or who are 
,born eldest, are destined to govern, are thought inferior to an 
aristocracy, yet, if we reflect on the practice or general condi- 
tion of mankind, the result m both cases will come to the same 
thing For patricians will always think those the best, who are 
rich, or related to themselves in blood, or allied by friendship 
And, indeed, if such were the nature of patricians, that they 
were free from all passion, and guided by mere zeal for the 
public welfare m choosing their patrician colleagues, no domin- 
ion could be compared with aristocracy But experience itself 
teaches us only too well, that things pass in quite a contrary 
manner, above all, in oligarchies, where the will of the patri- 
cians, from the absence of rivals, is most free from the law 
For there the patricians intentionally keep away the best men 
from the council, and seek for themselves such colleagues m it, 
as hang upon then words, so that in such' a dominion things 
are in a much more unhappy condition, because the choice of 
patricians depends entirely upon the arbitrary will of a few, 
which is free or unrestrained by any law But I return to 
my subject 

3 From what has been said m the last section, it is mam- 
fest that we can conceive of various kinds of democracy But 
my intention is not to treat of every kind, but of that only, 
wherein all, without exception, who owe dlegtance to the laws 
of the country only, and are furthei independent and of le- 
spectable life, have the nght of voting in the supreme council 
and of filling the offices of the dominion I say expressly, who 
owe allegiance to the laws of the count) y only, to exclude 
foreigners, who are treated as being under another’s dominion. 
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I addedj besides, who are independent, except in $0 far as they 
aie under allegiance to the laws of the dominion, to exclude 
women and slaves, who are under the authority o£ men and 
masters, and also children and wards, as long as they are uifder 
the authority of parents and guardians I said, lastly, and of 
respectable life, to exclude, above all, those that are infamous 
from crime, or some disgraceful means of livelihood 
4 But, perhaps, someone will ask, whether women are 
under men’s authority by nature or mstitution? For if it has 
been by mere institution, then we had no reason compelling 
us to exclude women from government But if we consult ex- 
perience Itself, we shall find that the origin of it is in their 
weakness For there has never been a case of men and women 
reigmng together, but wherever on the earth men are found, 
there we see that men rule, and women are ruled, and that 
on this plan, both sexes live in harmony But on the other 
hand, the Amazons, who are reported to have held rule of old, 
did not suffer men to stop in their country, but reared only 
their female children, killing the males to whom they gave 
birth But if by nature women were equal to men, and were 
equally distmguished by force of character and ability, in which 
human power and therefore human right chiefly consist, surely 
among nations so many and different some would be found, 
where both sexes rule alike, and others, where men are ruled 
by women, and so brought up, that they can make less use 
of their abilities And since this is nowhere the case, one may 
assert with perfect propriety, that women have not by nature 
equal right with men but that they necessarily give way to 
men, and that thus it cannot happen, that both sexes should 
rule alike, much less that men should be ruled by women But 
if we further reflect upon human passions, how men, in fact, 
generally love women merely from the passion of lust, and 
esteem their cleverness and wisdom in proportion to the excel- 
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lence of their beauty, and also how very ill-disposed men arc 
to suffer the women they love to show any sort of favour to 
others_j and other facts of this kind, we shall easily see that 
men and women cannot rule alike without great hurt to peace 
But of this enough 

[TA(? remainder is wanting] 



